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Labor Department to Administer 
New Labor Law 


On September 14, President Eisenhower signed into 
law the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
\ct of 1959. This law requires the Department of 
Labor to assume certain important new duties and 
responsibilities. The following steps have been taken 
to carry out these responsibilities: 

1. A new bureau to be known as the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports has been organized with- 
in the Department of Labor. 

2. The Department has developed the necessary 
forms and procedural instructions to be issued for 
labor unions, officials and employees of labor unions, 
employers, and labor relations consultants who are 
required to report under the new law. Shortly after 
the bill was signed, the Department issued preliminary 
regulations advising unions of the procedures to be 
‘ollowed in filing trusteeship reports which were due 
within 30 days after the enactment of the law. The 
labor organization report which is to accompany the 
submittal of copies of constitutions and by-laws from 
all unions within 90 days has been prepared and a 
quarter million copies will be distributed for the use 
of unions well in advance of the expiration of the 
90-day period. 

3. General information bulletins explaining the pro- 
visions of the law were prepared. 

4. The AFL-CIO and representative management 
trade associations were requested to designate repre- 
sentatives to consult in the initial phases of planning 
with officials of the Department of Labor on the details 


of the new law with respect to the particular provisions 
affecting them. 

5. Representatives of the Department of Labor in 
21 major cities across the country were made available 
temporarily to explain the provisions of the law to 
interested persons. These representatives are stationed 
in the following cities: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Nashville, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Raleigh (N.C.), San Francisco, Seattle, and St. Louis. 
Announcements of the names and addresses of these 
representatives were released locally. 


Labor Department Represented 
At Moscow Exhibition 


Viapimir D. Cuavrip of the Bureau of Employment 
Security returned in early September from his assign- 
ment at the United States Exhibition in Moscow. Mr. 
Chavrid, Chief of the Division of Special Studies and 
Research Development in the Office of Program Re- 
view and Analysis, has worked with the Bureau for 
18 years. He was one of two persons assigned to the 
6-week exhibition by the Labor Department to answer 
questions about American economic life. 

Mr. Chavrid reported that the Russian people 
showed great interest in many aspects of the American 
worker’s life. They asked questions on a wide range 
of subjects from unemployment to wages to housing 
to education to pensions of disabled veterans. 


ILO 40th Anniversary 


SECRETARY OF LABoR James P. Mitchell joined with 
Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. Mueller and 
Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy in sponsor- 
ing a commemorative dinner celebrating the 40th 
anniversary of the International Labor Organization 
and the 25th anniversary of U.S. membership in this 
agency in Washington on October 7, 1959. Prominent 
leaders from labor, management, and other nongov- 
ernmental groups participated. 

The ILO held its first conference at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in Washington in October 1919. It fol- 
lowed by a few months the establishment of the [ILO 
as a part of the League of Nations at the Versailles 
Peace Conference in the spring of 1919. 








The Organization is now the oldest major special- 
ized agency associated with the United Nations. It is 
the only tripartite inter-governmental organization in 
existence. Government, worker, and employer repre- 
sentatives from 80 member nations are working 
through the ILO toward a just and lasting peace 
through improved labor conditions and living stand- 


ards. 


Placement Service at Annual Meetings 
of Social Science Associations 


SEVERAL national societies in the social science field 
will hold simultaneous meetings in Washington, D.C., 
on December 27 to 30, 1959. Four of these socie- 
ties—_the American Statistical Association, the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, the Industrial Relations 
Research Association, and the Institute of Mathemati- 
cal Statistics—have requested the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the District of Columbia to pro- 
vide placement service at these meetings. 

Experience gained at previous meetings of these 
societies indicates that the following occupations will 
be involved: Teacher, college or university (special- 
izing in economics, industrial relations, money, bank- 
ing, finance, general finance, and statistics ) ; electronic 
engineer; statistician; mathematician; computing 
analyst; economist (specializing in labor, money, 
banking, finance, general finance, public finance, cor- 
porate finance, public control, and public policy) ; 
market research analyst ; business analyst; sales analyst ; 
sociologist; electronic technician; project planner, 
data-processing system; programer; systems analyst; 
and electronics mechanic, computer. 


Over 5,000 Exchange Teachers 


Five hundred and sixty-four teachers from the 
United States and 39 other areas of the world are 
taking part in the 1959-60 teacher exchange program, 
according ty» Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Derthick said: 
“This brings to nearly 5,500 the number of teachers 
from the United States and 64 other countries who 
will have participated in this Office of Education pro- 
gram since its inception 14 years ago. These ex- 
changes are a part of the Department of State’s Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program. ‘They are 
an important contribution to the people-to-people 
effort to build international understanding and good- 
will through education.” 

Seminars in Colombia, France, Germany, and Italy 
were attended by 135 American teachers this summer. 
Another 109 from 27 States left the United States on 
August 14 for the United Kingdom. One hundred 
British counterparts will trade positions with the 
United States group for 1 year. 

Seventy-four teachers from Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, Ger- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
United States, July 1959 


Percentage 
change from 
Number or 


Activity ! amount 
Previ- | Yea 
ous ago 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications 756, 000 17 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. 156, 900 13 
Nonagricultural 953, 700 7 iS 
Placements: 
Agricultural. 1, 471, 500 12 
Nonagricultural 563, 700 3 2 
Men.. 324, 200 < 2 
Women... 239, 500 0 149 
Handicapped . 23, 900 10 + 20) 
Counseling interviews 118, 300 18 15 
Individuals given tests 115, 600 20 +21 
Employer visits... . 153, 600 2 1 


State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
tional ?... 1,227,700 | +26 2 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment.......* 
Weeks compensated... .... 
Weekly average beneficiaries 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment fer total unemploy- 


, 332, 800 ie 
, 061, 200 (3) (3 
, 100, 300 (3) (3 


— Ul 
Ww 
> 


ment.... $29. 10 (3) 5 
Benefits paid.... ..| $142, 502, 900 0 53 
Funds available as of July 31, 

1959... . . « «| $6,809,336,000 +4 

Veterans 4 
Initial claims. ae 4, 800 38 84 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment... . 9, 900 8 88 
Benefits paid. . $1, 147, 500 -3 89 
New applications 123, 200 1 —28 
Referrals, nonagricultural.. . 182, 300 8 9 
Placements, nonagricultural 110, 800 7 +12 
Placements, handicapped. . . 9, 400 7 +18 
Counseling interviews. . . 18, 200 2 22 

Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees ® 
Initial claims. . $5, 300 | 7-31 1 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment... 28, 500 Te =—15 

Benefits paid....... $3, 578, 100 —6 20 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Ex-Servicemen ® 
Initial claims... 27, 000 +18 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment 
Benefits paid.... 


43, 100 sa OY Ba 
$5, 348, 800 Pal renee 


1Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Data on the unemployment compensation 
programs for veterans, Federal civilian employees, and ex-service 
men include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. . 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

3 Comparable data not available, 

4 The first three items relate to the program based on the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first two 
items exclude UCV claims filed jointly with other programs. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal 
and State wage credits. 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed. jointly with 
UCFE and/or State programs. 
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Working Through Trade Groups .. . 


‘Nelling Our Service” 
to Minor Market Employers 


By ROBERT A. KEILBACH 
Supervisor, Employer Services 
Oregon State Employment Service 


“@ ELLING our service” to minor market employers 

\/ through their trade groups requires the successful 
application of various methods and techniques which 
are well known to all of us. The fact that the em- 
ployer may be classified as minor, rather than major, 
has no significant bearing upon the problem. Success 
in promoting the use of such services with employers 
in a specific industry, through channels provided by 
the industry’s trade association, must necessarily be 
based upon the staffs ability to convince officials of 
the organization that the Employment Service can 
provide services which those employers could utilize 
advantageously. 

Quite frequently, the opportunity to establish a pro- 
ductive working relationship comes from a satisfied 
employer who is willing to assist us in “selling” our 
service to other employers who are not using it. In 
other instances, opportunity may be in the form of a 
request for services which, after cursory examination, 
and according to certain rules and regulations, it 
would seem we could not accept. This type of op- 
portunity, though less frequent, requires great flex- 
ibility in our thinking, coupled with a sincere desire to 
render service by finding a means of turning various 
obstacles into advantages for all parties concerned. 


An Example 


The following case history will bear out the state- 
ments made above. The Oregon State Employment 
Service recently made final arrangements with the 
Oregon Beauticians’ Association to promote and main- 
tain a statewide placement service for beauty opera- 
tors. The opportunity which made this possible was 
not directly related to job placement, but grew out of 
our school program. 

Several months ago, the owner of a beauty salon 
and a training school for beauty operators asked our 
North Bend, Oreg. office to screen persons ap- 
plying for admittance to his school for training in the 
ield of cosmetology. He discussed his problem with 
he local office manager and the employer relations 
epresentative. He was attempting to minimize turn- 
ver among his students and had noted that those 
tudents who had been tested and counseled by the 
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Employment Service in the local high schools had 
proved, without exception, to be satisfactory. This 
was sufficient evidence of the benefit to be derived 
from using ES aptitude tests in the screening process 
(in this case, SATB-316 for Beauty Operator). 

The owner of the training school was particularly 
eager to have the local office administer this test to 
all his applicants. As president of the Beauty School 
Association, he wanted to advise other school owners 
of his experience in the value of ES tests as a means 
of improving training school operation. 

The local office manager arranged for a repre- 
sentative from the State Administrative Office to meet 
with the training school owner to explore ways and 
means of establishing a statewide working relationship 
between the industry and the Employment Service. 
Since placement potential was of paramount im- 
portance, this point was stressed at the first as well as 
at all other meetings. 


We Serve Through Beauty Schools 

It was tentatively agreed that the Employment 
Service would assist the 13 training schools in screen- 
ing applicants, both in our high school and local of- 
fice counseling. Two conditions were established as a 
basis for providing service. First, that the person re- 
ferred to us by the school should be made aware of 
the fact that availing himself of our service is strictly 
voluntary and that we would provide employment 
counseling, if needed, and placement, including the 
use of tests. Secondly, that the training schools would 
use the placement service of the ES, as well as its 
testing and counseling services. This condition was 
necessary to insure that our initial selection had been 
sound and to be able to keep the industry and ap- 
plicants informed of the demand for beauty operators 
so that the number of persons being trained could be 
adjusted to any significant change in the demand. 

It was then decided to present the plan to the 
Beauty School Association membership. A meeting 
which was arranged was attended by 11 of the 13 
school operators. They unanimously agreed to co- 
operate with the Employment Service. The coopera- 
tive plan involved having the Employment Service 
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By agreement with trade associations, all newly trained beauty 
operators are placed through the Oregon SES. 


acquaint prospective applicants or counselees with 
the benefits of entering this field of work and inform- 
ing them of available training facilities. It was 
pointed out that the ES would be impartial and would 
not indorse one particular school over another. On 
the other hand, training schools would refer prospec- 
tive trainees to us for counseling and testing, as 
needed, and would also refer their graduates to us for 
job placement. 

The next step was to contact the Oregon Beauti- 
cians’ Association. Once again, the owner of the 
training school in North Bend was willing to assist 
us—this time in his capacity as a member of this as- 
sociation. He arranged for the ES representative to 
meet with the liaison officer between the School As- 
sociation and the Oregon Beauticians’ Association. 


How Would ES Make Placements? 


After he had been advised of the negotiations up 
to this point, the liaison officer had many questions 
that are commonly asked by employers not acquainted 
with the Employment Service. Of prime importance 
to the salon owners was how the Employment Service 
intended to handle the placement function. Many 
of the owners of the larger beauty salons had always 
dealt directly with the training schools when they 
needed operators. Since this was their only source 
of newly trained operators, they were often forced to 
wait while a student completed the course, passed the 
Also, it 
was not possible to contact all the training schools. 

It was pointed out that the Employment Service, 
through its 26 local offices, could effectively handle 
the job and eliminate these problems and that salon 


State examinations, and obtained a license. 


owners throughout the State would need only to con- 
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tact their nearest ES office, thereby making one, rath 1 
than several, contacts to obtain operators. This c s- 
cussion set the stage for the final meeting with t 
president of the Oregon Beauticians’ Association a: d 
other members of his group, composed of salon ow :- 
ers, school operators, instructors, and beauty oper :- 
tors. Since all parties concerned were represented, 
was possible to make decisions regarding the duti:s 
and responsibilities of each group with respect to t 
overall program. 

Besides working with the two trade associatio1 
the State agency also contacted and received assu:- 
ance of complete cooperation from the State Board 
of Cosmetic Therapy Examiners. ‘This was of vital 
importance to the success of the program for seve1 
reasons. First, the Board schedules and administers 
examinations at various intervals throughout the yea: 
and issues all licenses. In conjunction with these ac- 
tivities, the Board will advise beauty operators to avail 
themselves of our placement service, as well as direct 
them to the appropriate local office. Second, in the 
process of carrying out its regulatory functions, the 
Board maintains regular contacts with both the beauty 
salons and the training schools. These contacts, in 
addition to those“made by the ES, will contribute 
toward maintaining a close relationship with the 
industry. ‘ 


The Potential Is There 


The following facts illustrate that there can be 
placement potential of very significant volume in the 
minor market, particularly when dealing with em- 
ployer associations. The 1,019 beauty salons in Ore- 
gon employ an average of three beauty operators. 
Two-thirds of the salons are located close to our local 
offices. ‘The industry’s annual turnover rate of 25 
percent is due to the fact that many of the single 
operators work only a short time before they leave to 
be married. ‘Those who reenter the labor market 
help to build a supply of applicants to satisfy some 
of the employee needs of the industry. 

3eauty culture is a fast-growing industry which 
ranks high in dollar volume among business in the 
Personal Services category. This and other facts jus- 
tify the time and effort of the ES, past or future, to 
provide a satisfactory and effective placement service. 

We are confident that we shall be able to handle 
the job we have undertaken. We feel that this case 
history illustrates what can be done in dealing with 
minor market employers by working through their 
trade associations. 


Next Month... 
The ‘mployment Service 


Takes Stock 
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Migrant workers and employers get 
latest crop information from _ this 
mobile California SES office. 
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Nonlocal Labor in the Farm Economy 


By LOUIS LEVINE 
Deputy Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


| [IS generally agreed that the employment offices 

can render effective farm labor services only when 
these services are geared to the conditions and prob- 
lems existing in the farm labor markets. It is a com- 
mon human failure to continue to engage in established 
operating practices and activities even though changes 
in labor market conditions might require a reexami- 
nation of the services rendered and a shift in program 
emphasis. 

The farm labor market has many characteristics 
that distinguish it from those found in urban areas or 
nonagricultural industries. The farm labor market 
is characterized by a high degree of seasonality, un- 
certain demands, intermittent employment, and lack 
of stability and continuity in employer-employee re- 
lationships. Frequently it is necessary to bring work- 
ers from a long distance and provide them with hous- 
ing, food, transportation, and other facilities. As a 
result, employment offices rendering farm labor serv- 
ices are confronted with problems which arise out of 

a critical need for hired farm workers for short 
periods of the year, (2) inadequate local labor supply 
so that recruitment and utilization of nonlocal workers 
is involved, and (3) a potential labor supply of un- 
deremployed workers whose willingness to leave their 
homes for short-term farm jobs depends on recruit- 
inent incentives. 

The public employment offices, in their efforts to 
bring about balance between farm labor supply and 

ibor requirements, are concerned chiefly with the 

‘cruitment of seasonal hired labor. With the rapid 
ecline of the number of people living on farms, the 

ipply of locally available labor for hire has become 


increasingly short. ‘The farm population totaled less 
than 21 million in 1958—a drop of 17 percent from 
1950. In 1910, 1 out of every 3 persons lived on a 
today, less than 1 out of 8 lives on a farm. 

Equally significant is the fact that movement from 
agricultural to urban areas has been heaviest in the 
most productive age groups. Moreover, not all of 
the people who remain on farms are available to 
grow crops. Many of them have turned to off-farm 
work for all or part of their earnings. With indus- 
trial decentralization and the location of industrial es- 
tablishments in the rural areas, as well as the expansion 
of urban suburbs, it is likely that even a higher pro- 
portion of farm residents will be looking almost ex- 
clusively to nonfarm jobs for their income. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, the 
number of people working on farms during 1958 aver- 
aged approximately 7.5 million. About three-fourths 
of these were farm operators and unpaid members of 
their families. Excluding casual labor force attach- 
ments, we find that there were about 2.2 million indi- 
viduals employed for wages on farms in 1957. About 
700,000 were regular hands, and 1.5 million were sea- 
sonal workers. 

There is every reason to believe that the agricultural 
sector of the economy will continue to have a high 
demand for seasonal workers. ‘The trend toward con- 
solidation of family farms into large commercial units 
brings about increased reliance on hired labor. The 
breakup of the tenant farmer and sharecropper sys- 
tem of land tenure likewise requires more hired work- 
ers. Although employment of hired farm workers 
has been declining since World War I, the rate of de- 


*From a speech delivered at the Sixth Annual Farm Labor Conference, Florida State Employment Service, Sarasota, Fla., 


flugust 3,1959. 
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cline has been less than that of farm operators and 
unpaid family workers. 

At the same time that agriculture is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon hired workers, the period 
of employment for many farm jobs has been greatly 


shortened. Large population growth, requiring more 
farm products, together with rising living standards 
and changing consumption patterns, has given em- 
phasis to crops requiring large numbers of temporary 
farm hands for short periods of time. Consumer 
tastes have shifted from such staples as food grains and 
potatoes to citrus fruits and vegetables. Harvest hand 
labor requirements are especially high in fruit and 
vegetable crops. 

Advances in mechanization and technology in agri- 
culture have greatly contributed to the need for sea- 
sonal and nonlocal farm labor. Technological changes 
in agriculture have so greatly shortened the period of 
employment that fewer people living in agricultural 
areas can rely exclusively on income from farming 
to maintain living standards. 

As farmers have turned increasingly to off-farm com- 
mercial sources for such things as fertilizers, crop dust- 
ing, pesticides and herbicides, and prepared feeds, 
agricultural employment periods have been shortened. 
Work formerly done on farms during nongrowing sea- 
sons has been transferred to factories. Farm special- 
ization has also eliminated many types of activities 
which formerly provided employment over longer 
periods. 

At the same time that demand for fruit and vege- 
tables is expected to increase and that greater pro- 
duction will be necessary, there is considerable evi- 
dence that technological changes currently underway 
will greatly affect the need for labor. An increas- 
ingly large proportion of harvested fruits and vege- 
tables is now being processed, frozen, and canned so 
that less fresh produce goes to market. 

The introduction of conveyer belt field harvesters 
in vegetables is bringing the packing shed to the fields. 
The experience in California in field-packed lettuce 
for vacuum cooling may have implications for other 
parts of the country. Conveyer belt harvesting may 
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Migrant workers picking the cotton 
crop. 


be extended to such fruits as prunes, plums, and 
cherries. Harvesting of tree nuts by tree shakers is 
being introduced more widely. Thus, some of the 
most arduous hand labor harvest activities in agricul- 
ture may be eliminated. 

As a result of technological advances, many farm 
workers are experiencing increasing difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient employment in agriculture to provide a 
year-round livelihood. Alternative nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities have become more attractive so 
that frequently farm work has become a supplementary 
and temporary activity. Under these circumstances, 
farm employers are more dependent upon nonlocal 
farm labor than ever before. 

In some instances important geographical shifts in 
crops have occurred. New land has been brought into 
cultivation—often in areas where only a sparse popu- 
lation is found. Cotton and vegetable production, for 
example, has been expanded in the Southwestern 
States where the population cannot yield the needed 
work force. 

In recent years, the number of nonlocal domestic 
seasonal workers—migratory farm workers—has ex- 
ceeded 400,000 persons and about 450,000 foreign 
workers have been admitted for temporary farm jobs. 
At the beginning of August 1958, the peak period 
of migrant employment, approximately 310,000 mi- 
grant workers were employed in the major agricul- 
tural areas reporting to the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Of this number, approximately 186,000 
were of interstate origin, 106,000 were of intrastate 
origin, and over 17,000 came from Puerto Rico. 

What are some of the important problems experi- 
enced by nonlocal workers which require corrective 
action in the market place? The fundamental prob- 
lem is low annual income which is compounded of 
irregular employment and low wage rates. In 1957, 
migratory workers (excluding those with less than 25 
days of farm wage work) averaged 131 days of farm 
and nonfarm wage work during the entire year com- 
pared with employment of about 250 days a year for 
a full-time factory worker. 
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[he average annual earnings of migrants from farm 

id nonfarm work was $859 in 1957. Customarily, 
ore than one migrant works in a family, so that 

mily incomes tend to be somewhat higher. A sur- 
ey of migratory workers made by the Agricultural Re- 

arch Service in Belle Glade, Fla. showed annual 
iigratory worker earnings of about $1,700 per house- 
old (these have an average of 2 workers per house- 
hold). Another Department of Agriculture study 
overing migrant worker households in southern Texas 
where the average number of workers in the house- 
hold was 3) showed average annual earnings of $2,200 
n 1956. 

One aspect of the fundamental problem is the short 
workyear of migrant farmworkers which reflects serious 
ind recurring unemployment. A study in Florida 
showed an average of 48 days of unemployment for 
all migratory workers, and a similar study in Texas 
showed 70 days lost when workers were available for 
work. The data available on unemployment under- 
state the time lost during active seasons because of 
inclement weather, shifting about in search of new 
jobs, or delays in the beginning of the crop harvest. 
his kind of situation occurred when 30,000 migratory 
workers were stranded in southern Florida as a result 
of a succession of freezes plus cold and rainy weather 
which destroyed thousands of acres of crops in the 
winter of 1957-58. 


Low Wages One Major Problem 


Another aspect of this problem is the low wage rates 
paid to migrant farm workers. Traditionally, farm 
wage rates have not been competitive with nonagri- 
cultural wage rates in the same area of employment. 
Farmers believe that, even if comparable wage rates 
were offered, they could not attract workers from 
steady jobs in industry for casual and intermittent 
seasonal employment. Furthermore, due to market 
forces over which the farmer may have no control, 
wage rate increases cannot always be passed on to 
consumers as they often can in some nonagricultural 
industries. 

Farm wages are considerably lower than wages in 
nonagricultural pursuits. ‘The composite hourly wage 
for farm workers in 1958 was 76 cents compared with 
$2.13 for workers in manufacturing industries and 
$1.13 for workers in laundries, a typical low-wage 
industry. While farm wages have risen 36 percent 
since 1950, average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
moved up 45 percent, thus the gap continues to widen. 
There is also considerable regional variation in farm 
wage rates. 

Minimum wage rates and premium pay for over- 
time are a recognized and well-established feature of 
nonagricultural employment. Agricultural workers, 
however, are excluded from the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The mini- 
mum wage laws in Hawaii and Puerto Rico specif- 
ically cover agricultural workers, the Alaska law has 
been interpreted to cover agriculture as well as indus- 
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Seabrook Farms photo 


Use of mechanized equipment, such as the spinach cutter shown 
here, reduces the need for farm labor. 





Interstate Commerce Commission regulations applying to interstate 
transportation of migratory workers have resulted in the use of 
better vehicles. 





One of the major problems in recruiting out-of-area .farm workers 
is the lack of adequate housing. More units such as those 
shown above are needed. 








try. and eight other States have provisions applying to 
women and minors employed in agriculture. 

The only experience the government has had in 
fixing wage rates for agriculture has been under the 
Sugar Act, which includes minimum wage provisions 
incidental to a comprehensive program involving price 
guarantees and protective tariffs. 

Another problem affecting the nonlocal farm 
worker, which ranks with wage rates, is housing. In 
spite of improvements in recent years, there is not 
enough suitable housing in many areas for domestic 
migratory agricultural workers and much of the avail- 
able housing is below minimum acceptable standards. 
Consequently, employment of domestic migrants is re- 
stricted, particularly for those migrants who travel 
with families, since farmers prefer to construct hous- 
ing for single workers rather than for families. 

Twenty-two States now have some type of labor 
camp regulation, but they vary in enforcement and 
adequacy. The President's Committee on Migratory 
Labor has prepared suggested specifications for farm 
labor camps. There remain, however, very serious 
problems of how to encourage and finance construc- 
tion of needed housing and improvement of substand- 
ard conditions. Specific information is needed on the 
quantity and quality of housing now available in in- 
dividual areas.’ 


Must Travel Thousands of Miles 


Since the nonlocal farm worker, by the very nature 
of his work, is compelled to travel thousand of miles 
in a single year, transportation is an important ele- 
ment determining his availability. The migratory 
worker is limited by the amount of money that he can 
spend on transportation and the time that he can 
devote to travel. Loads of migratory workers and 
their dependents frequently exceed the capacity of the 
vehicles on which they ride; often there is no room to 
sit or lie down and rest stops are either omitted o1 
very brief. The introduction of Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations applying to interstate trans- 
portation of migratory workers was an important 
achievement in raising standards and eliminating the 
most hazardous vehicles, but these do not apply to ve- 
hicles used only within States. 

Even when relatively little change in the number 
of nonlecal farm workers is evident from year to year, 
the composition is constantly undergoing change. 
Consolidation of farms and the trend away from ten- 
ant farming and sharecropping to hired labor arrange- 
ments create unemployment and underemployment 
in rural areas and thereby add to the number of mi- 
grants. There has been a considerable net migra- 
tion—averaging over 300,000 a year—from southern 
areas to other sections of the country where job oppor- 


‘See “Housing for Florida’s Migrants,’ U.S. Department 
of Labor and the Florida Industrial Commission, August 
1958: “Maricopa County Migratory Farm Labor Housing 
Study,” Arizona State Employment Service, 1957. 
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tunities seem more favorable. Those who lack ap 
propriate skills or cannot easily be adjusted to urbai 
industrial employment continue to supply labor fo 
migratory employment. 

The availability of a migrant labor supply in th 
Southeastern States reflects in large part the reductio1 
in cotton acreages. Government acreage controls anc 
the Soil Bank program have contributed to the dis 
placement of farm people from the land, many o 
whom have become migrants. The East Coast mi 
gratory stream constitutes some 30,000 workers 
mainly wintering in Florida and adjacent States and 
traveling northward in the spring and summer months 
A few in this pattern find employment in the Great 
Lakes States. 


ES Can Be of Great Assistance 


A review of the economic factors of the farm labor 
market involving labor supply and demand considera- 
tions, competition with nonfarm employment, and 
shortening of the period of farm employment indi- 
cates conclusively that a farm employer in many sec- 
tions of the country, and for many crops, cannot ex- 
pect to meet his labor requirements from local sources. 
The public employment offices can render an inval- 
uable service to farm employers by making the fol- 
lowing facts known. 

They can assist the farm employer in overcoming 
inadequacy of local farm labor supply through more 
intensive and improved recruitment activity directed 
to other localities where, because of existing underem- 
ployment or declining needs for workers, the labor 
supply may be tapped. Such recruitment activities, 
however, cannot be effective without giving considera- 
tion to the importance of the wages offered, adequacy 
of housing, and arrangements for transportation. The 
economic changes which have been taking place in 
both the farm and nonfarm labor markets require that 
the farm employer give greater attention to the factors 
that influence recruitment of nonlocal farm labor. 

It is our basic policy, and in the public interest, 
that American workers who are available and quali- 
fied shall be given maximum access to employment 
opportunities. We in the Employment Service have 
a major responsibility when we are assisting farm em- 
ployers in the resolution of farm labor market prob- 
lems to bring to the attention of these employers 
those changes in economic conditions which are of 
vital importance to the success of their enterprise. It 
is only when the public employment offices, together 
with the farm employers, face up to the realities of 
changing economic labor market conditions that a 
mutually satisfactory performance can be assured. 

After we have demonstrated real imagination and 
ingenuity in local farm labor recruitment and the la- 
bor supply has proved inadequate, we are compelled 
to turn to our annual worker plan and clearance ac- 
tivities. At this stage, the adaptation of our farm la- 
bor services to fit the farm labor market becomes most 
important. 
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couriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds.” 


¢ oe in Wihdsummer 


By HENRY 8S. WINCKLER 
Supervisor, Applicant Relations, Milwaukee Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


t ew amazing thing about the Christmas season is 
that it lasts so long; at least it seems so to the 
workers in the Wisconsin State Employment Service 
offices who are concerned with the placement of sea- 
sonal postal employees. The first couple of weeks in 
a new year are a brief breathing spell before the last 
of the verifications are made, placements are tallied, 
and the seasonal activity is finally wrapped up. 

Before the past year’s experience grows too dim, 
however, time is set aside for a searching evaluation, 
and the cycle starts all over again. Sitting around a 
conference table, the staff members most closely as- 
sociated with the prograin thoroughly air any prob- 
lems which have arisen, and debate suggestions for 
change. Out of the discussion comes a written out- 
line of a tentative plan for the coming rush—still 
some 10 months away. 

By the first part of February, the personnel officers 
of the Post Office have had the opportunity to make 
a similar evaluation and list suggested changes. A 
meeting is arranged at which the suggestions of both 
agencies are rationalized and final plans agreed upon. 
Followup visits are made to the Post Office every other 
month so that the WSES may keep abreast of changes 
in personnel and policy. By the time of the November 
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visit, very accurate estimates can be made of the num- 
ber of temporary workers which will be required, so 
that orders can be placed with the Employment 
service. 


Obtaining Orders 


For many years, the Milwaukee office had con- 
ducted a campaign with the Post Office to develop re- 
ferral opportunities. However, progress had been dis- 
appointingly slow until a period when seasonal help 
was. exceptionally scarce. At that time, representa- 
tives of the Post Office Department visited the local 
office for assistance in convincing the Superintendent 
of Schools that an emergency existed which required 
the employment of high school seniors to get the 
Christmas mail distributed. The local office manager 
realized that seasonal workers were indeed scarce, but 
his offer of referral help met with reluctant 
acceptance. 

Despite the tight labor market, considerable success 
was achieved with the result that field visitors in suc- 
ceeding years easily secured orders for seasonal work- 
ers. As experience was gained, confidence in the 
Service grew. Post Office officials increased their re- 
quests for workers. In 1958, the Employment Service 
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assumed full responsibility for the referral of the entire 
seasonal staff. 


Recruitment of Applicants 


In the early part of November, the local office man- 
ager and the postmaster collaborate on a series of 
newspaper, television, and radio releases. “These con- 
tain information on the prospective manpower needs 
for the coming season and outline the qualifications 
that an applicant must have to be considered for Fed- 
eral employment. 

Even earlier, in September, each applicant at the 
local office who appears to be qualified is asked if he 
is interested in considering a job for the Christmas 
season rush. This is done even if the applicant is 
referred to other employment, since many people are 
eager to work part of a shift in addition to their reg- 
ular jobs. 

If the applicant exhibits interest, he is given a two- 
part card to fill out. The top half contains spaces for 
name, address, telephone number, veteran status, hours 
and dates of availability, and the part of the city in 
which he prefers to work. He writes his name and 
address on the front of the bottom half of the card 
which is printed as a postal card. The reverse side 
carries the message: “Some time ago we discussed 
with you the possibilities of seasonal employment. If 
you are still interested and available, will you please 
come into the office at once.” 

These cards are filed in the local office until the 
applicants are needed for referral. ‘Then the bottom 
halves of the cards, which are already addressed, are 
detached and mailed out for call-in. About 50 per- 
cent of the applicants called in respond. 

At various times during very tight labor market 
conditions, a mail piece telling of the need for seasonal 
workers has been used. It is a twofold mimeographed 
piece designed to be used without an envelope. It 
has been sent to large numbers of persons, in selected 
areas of the city, taken from poll lists supplied by the 
election commissions. It is estimated that this type of 
publicity has about a 4-percent return. 


Registering and Referring Applicants 


Upon receipt of a supply of Federal application 
blanks in November, the special call-in card procedure 
is discontinued and the Federal applications are used. 
This application and an accompanying “Notice to Re- 
port” postal card are filled in by the applicant and 
then reviewed by an interviewer. A separate unit is 
set up through which all referrals are channeled. This 
unit centralizes responsibility for the order, gives ready 
access to referral information, standardizes referral 
procedure, and effects a better liaison between the two 
agencies. 


a 
Today's letter carriers have many aids, such as this mailster, which 
ease their work. 
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Temporary postal help works alongside regular employees in sort- 
ing Christmas mail. 
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n the temporary postal unit, each applicant is 
sc: ened for citizenship status, absence of an arrest rec- 
or! (although no checking is done beyond pointing out 
the penalty for giving false information) , physical abil- 
ity possession of a social security number, and the abil- 
ity to read and write legibly. If the applicant quali- 
fies, the interviewer uses a check sheet to make certain 
that all entries are complete. The applicant is in- 
formed that he will receive notice of when and where 
to report for swearing in, finger printing, and assign- 
ment to a specific job. 

(he registrations of applicants who qualify are 
separated by sex and then classified according to the 
following referral priority schedule: 

Veteran 

i. Disabled 

b. Not disabled 
Widows of former postal employees 
Former employees 

a. With special postal skills 

b. With no special postal skills 
New applicants, nonveteran 

a. With special transferrable skills 

b. With no special transferrable skills 


Wherever any of the above categories contains a 
sufficiently large number of applications, it is broken 
down into several or all of the following subgroups: 
Starting date availability, preference for inside or out- 
side work, shift availability, and preference for location 
of assignment. 

The Post Office notifies the Employment Service of 
its manpower needs, specifying dates and hours to 
report for work. The “Notice to Report” card is 
immediately placed in the mail, and corresponding 
Federal applications are delivered to the Post Office. 

While the program outlined here is based on the 
experience of the Milwaukee office, all 26 local offices 
in Wisconsin operate with various modifications of this 
plan, depending on the volume of help required. ‘The 
success of the plan can be demonstrated best by the 
number of Christmas season placements made in Wis- 
consin in 1958—more than 6,300. This success has 
been made possible through the cooperation of an 
alert Post Office personnel and an enthusiastic local 
office staff and we no longer think it strange to be in 
the midst of Christmas season activity in July when the 
temperatures are in the nineties! 


Employment Security in . = 4 


By CARL G. UHR 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of California, Riverside 


The article which follows is based on a speech given by 
Dr. Uhr at the Spring Institute of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the IAPES in Riverside, Calif., in April 1959. Dr. Ubr 
discussed four phases of employment security in Sweden: 
unemployment insurance, the labor placement function, 
measures to increase labor mobility, and measures to counter- 
act an increase in unemployment. Since the aspects of 
unemployment insurance were covered fully by Ruth 
Reticker in an article entitled “Unemployment Insurance in 
Sweden” in the January 1957 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY REVIEW (pp. 11-15), most of Dr. Ubr's presen- 


tation on this topic has been omitted here. 


N SWEDEN'S comprehensive social security-social 
welfare system, unemployment insurance is still on 
. voluntary basis connected with the trade union 
novement. About the turn of the century, the un- 
ons began organizing mutual unemployment insur- 
ince associations for their members. These were 
nodeled after comparable societies in Belgium (the 
amiliar Ghent system) . 
Beginning in 1913 and augmented in 1934 and sub- 
equently, the Swedish government, in the interest of 
timulating the spread of the social security protection 
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these voluntary insurance societies afforded, began 
subsidizing their operations providing they meet cer- 
tain minimum standards of benefits, coverage, and 
administration. About half the benefit and admin- 
istrative costs of some 45 unemployment insurance as- 
sociations now in existence are met by the government. 

Although their activities are closely supervised by 
the Swedish Royal Labor Market Board and the Na- 
tional Insurance Office, the associations have retained 
their voluntary character and their roots in the trade 
union movement. The unemployed Swedish worker 
turns to the secretary of his union’s unemployment in- 
surance society, and not to a government official, for 
establishing his eligibility and for filing his claim for 
benefits. 

While the payment of unemployment benefits is im- 
portant, it is not the most significant aspect of Swe- 
den’s employment security program. ‘This is due 
primarily to the full or high employment level which 
Sweden has enjoyed throughout most of the postwar 
period. Since World War II, Sweden’s unemploy- 
ment, although subject to seasonal fluctuations, has 
only on rare occasions exceeded 2 percent of the labor 
force (75,000 unemployed workers). Moreover, the 
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duration of unemployment has been short, less than 2 
months for more than 70 percent of the unemployed. 
Consequently, the payment of unemployment bene fits 
has stayed w ithin relative ‘ly modest limits. 

Yet even in periods of high employment, some in- 
dustries and communities suffer setbacks while others 
struggle with labor shortages. It is at this point that 
the government, through the powerful Swedish Royal 
Labor Market Board, steps into the breach. 

The Labor Market Board is responsible to and was 
created by the Swedish Parliament in 1940 yet it func- 
tions as an independent civil service agency under the 
we of Social Welfare. Its functions are: 

. To operate a nationwide labor placement service. 

To stimulate geographical and occupational mo- 
bility of labor in desired (i.e. in market-indicated ) 
ee ctions. 

To counteract an increase in unemployment at 
the yoo ‘st possible moment be positive employment- 
creating measures. This is achieved by the Board’s 
powers, probably unique for an agency of this kind, 
to elicit the cooperation of private industry and of the 
local and national governments. 

+. Continuously to survey and study the state of 
the labor market and to keep all interested parties in- 
formed as to its changes. 

The manner in which the Board discharges the 
first three of these functions is discussed in the para- 
graphs which follow. The fourth function will be 
given only passing mention, since the Board’s activi- 
ties with respect to continuous studies of the labor 
market are prerequisite to its performance with re- 
spect to the second and third functions. 


The Labor Placement Function 


Perhaps the labor placement activities comprise the 
most important function the Board performs through 
its network of employment offices. With a population 
of 7.5 million, Sweden has a labor force of about 3.2 
million. In 1957, some 1,075,000 vacancies were re- 
ported to the Board, of which 915,000, or 85 percent, 
were filled by the Board’s offices. Private employment 
agencies also exist and are licensed by the Board, but 
in 1957 they made only about 5,100 pl: acements. 

One reason for the Board’s preeminence in the 
placement function is that Swedish employers are ac- 
customed to reporting vacancies to the Board’s local 
offices. Furthermore, corporate employers are under 
obligation to advise the Board in advance of impend- 
ing layoffs. This information, gathered from ove 
200 local offices, is promptly reported to the Board's 
headquarters in Stockholm. 

Every week the Board publishes and distributes a 
national vac ancy list to its offices; regional groupings 
of offices also publish and distribute local and regional 
vacancy lists. In addition, summaries of this infor- 
mation are broadcast weekly over the Swedish radio 
system. It is from these lists that suitable jobs are 
found for temporarily unemployed workers, and also 
for workers who wish to transfer from one occupation 
12 
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to another, or from one locality to another in the sam 
occupation. 


Measures to Increase Labor Mobility 


Placement often involves the use of measures 
stimulate labor mobility in desired directions, esp 
cially for unemployed persons. With this aim i 
view, the Board has been endowed with several 
sources. If an unemployed worker is advised of sui 
able job openings in a place away from his prese1 
location, he can obtain a lump-sum grant (ostensib! 
and initially a loan) from the Board of 300 kron 
($60) for moving to the job opportunity. If he ol 
tains and keeps employment there for at least 
months, the loan is converted into an outright grant 
If the unemployed person has a family, he can app! 
to the Board for family allowances in addition to thi 
loan-eventual-grant, while he alone moves to the ne\ 
job opportunity. Such allowances are granted for a 
long as the worker needs to maintain two living quar- 
ters but only for a maximum of 6 months. ‘The al 
lowances come to 124 kr. ($25) per month for the 
worker's wife and 39 kr. ($8) per month for each 
child under age 16. 

Frequently in recent years, new industries or majo! 
enterprises have located in sparsely settled areas. In 
order to operate, such enterprises may require a work 
force of several hundred persons—a force usually con- 
siderably in excess of the qualified locally available 
labor supply and also in excess of available local hous- 
ing. To stimulate movement of qualified workers 
from labor surplus areas to these shortage areas, th« 
Board has available a supply of prefabricated houses 
These are shipped to the labor shortage community, 
assembled, and made ready for occupancy before re- 
cruitment of the necessary labor force. 

As these workers are able to rent or acquire new 
permanent housing, the prefabricated units are dis- 
mantled and kept in reserve for eventual use in othe1 
labor housing shortage situations. This, however, is 
still a small-scale program brought into action to meet 
specific labor shortage situations. 

To stimulate geographic mobility of labor, action is 
often required to encourage occupational mobility. 
In this field, the Board, in cooperation with the coun- 
try’s educational system and with suitable private 
enterprises, operates a vocational guidance service and 
apprenticeship training program for youths about to 
enter the labor market. For partially disabled per- 
sons, it operates a vocational re habilitation program. 

For able-bodied adult workers, and increasingly for 
older workers (those between 50 and 67 years of 
age), the Board has made available a growing number 
of vocational: training and retraining courses which 
accommodate several thousand persons. In_ these 
courses, those who wish to increase their skills in their 
given occupation have an opportunity to do so. Older 
workers whose skills have become obsolete or have de- 
clined have an opportunity to learn a different trade. 

If workers who are attending these courses are un- 
employed, they can count on receiving unemployment 
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b-nefits for training or retraining purposes up to a 
raximum of 52 weeks. The courses are conducted 
ir part in conjunction with the country’s adult edu- 

«tion program, and in part in the factory and shop 
facilities made available to the Board for these pur- 
poses by private industry. By making available such 
training facilities, these industries have been able to 
secure an increase in the supply of skilled workers, 
which in most of the postwar years has been in short 
supply. 


Measures to Counteract Unemployment 


While the placement activities and measures to 
stimulate labor mobility in desired directions are the 
primary functions of the Board in times of high em- 
ployment, it is clear that these activities alone cannot 
prevent a rise in total unemployment when a recession 
sets in or when the market for Sweden’s highly export- 
dependent economy softens. Should such a rise in 
unemployment become apparent, the Board serves as 
a sort of signal tower, alerting both private industry 
and government units to the need for prompt employ- 
ment-creating actions. 

The Parliament includes a standby appropriation 
in its annual budget to counteract a significant unfore- 
scen rise in unemployment. If unemployment does 
not rise significantly during the year, and this ap- 
propriation is not activated, it is carried forward to 
the next year. 

If employment does rise, the appropriation will be 
spent according to the Board’s recommendations in the 
areas and for the purposes deemed to have the maxi- 
mum employment-creating effect. This expenditure 
may take three forms: increased subsidies to unem- 
ployment insurance associations; extension of loans 
and subsidies to local government units to finance 
public works, road construction, and other public 
projects of short duration; and increased placement of 
national government orders for goods and services with 
particular private industries. If, for example, the 
overall Swedish economy is in good shape, but a 
segment, such as shipbuilding—an important industry 
in that country—has suffered a setback, the national 
vovernment, on the recommendation of the Board, 
inay step up its orders to the yards for naval vessels 
ind equipment ahead of the normal budget schedule. 

Local governments are under obligation to the 
Board to preplan their construction and public works 
activities. ‘The Board, in turn, exerts a powerful 
influence over the tempo of the country’s construc- 
tion industry, which is regulated by the issuance of 
building permits. In general, the Board exerts its 
power to defer construction by local and national gov- 
ernment units toward wintertime when private con- 
struction demand is at its seasonal low. Through this 
device, the Board has succeeded in reducing seasonal 
construction unemployment quite substantially. Ina 
time of recession, the Board is in a position to elicit 
more than the normal off-season construction orders 
from the public sector of the economy. This offsets, 
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in part, the more-than-normal seasonal decline in 
private construction demand which then prevails. 

Under recent Swedish tax legislation, private in- 
dustry (especially the export industry) has been en- 
couraged to set aside, tax-free, some proportion of 
their profits from prosperous years into blocked invest- 
ment fund accounts. This has happened generally 
in times of high employment when, in the interests 
of economic stability or of avoidance of rapid inflation, 
it is desirable to curtail private investment. On the 
Board’s recommendation, funds accumulated in these 
accounts can be spent in times of recession for invest- 
ment in equipment and construction by the enterprises 
to which they belong. 

Releases for investment spending from these ac- 
counts in the 1957 recession were estimated at 300 mil- 
lion kr. ($70 million). These releases were used to 
finance private investment projects costing about 500 
million kr. ($100 million). This sum equals about 
one-sixth of the annual investment by industry in 
buildings. The Board through this rather unique 
power can effect a rise or curtailment in the most im- 
portant sector of aggregate private investment, and 
consequently a rise or decline in the level of employ- 
ment in investment goods industries, by about 17 per- 
cent of its usual volume. 

As the Board’s Director puts it: 

‘This investment policy which has been undertaken 
for employment purposes can be summarized as fol- 
lows. Since the business downturn began in the au- 
tumn of 1957, public investment and stimulus to pri- 

vate investment by freeing investment funds totaling 
between 1,500-2,000 million kr. ($300- $400 million) 
have been undertaken In all, these measures, de- 
signed to stimulate employment have been estimated 
to provide employment for 50,000—60,000 persons.” 

The virtue of these employment-creating powers is 
that they make possible an effective and a very flexible 
labor market policy, a policy equally capable of deal- 
ing successfully with seasonal unemployment—“‘is- 
lands of unemployment” in a situation of full employ- 
ment in general—and with recession unemployment. 


Year-Round Employment in Construction 


Cooperation between the Board and the private en- 
terprises involved has reduced seasonal unemploy- 
ment, formerly the bane of Sweden’s construction and 
forest products industries, to the point where the over- 
whelming majority of forestry, papermill, and con- 
struction workers can look forward to year-round 
employment. 

‘Islands of unemployment” in otherwise prosperous 
conditions are reduced in magnitude by the Board’s 
measures to stimulate labor mobility and by employ- 
ment-creating programs for the particular communi- 
ties and industries concerned. 

Recession unemployment has been greatly reduced 
(though not entirely eliminated) by the Board’s abil- 
ity to influence public and important sectors of private 
investment in a countercyclical fashion. 
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It is doubtful, of course, whether the Board's pres- 
ent resources, or such additional resources and powers 
as it may be given, would prove capable of coping 
successfully with the unemployment problem a gen- 
uine depression might generate. In such a situation, 
the more powerful and general methods of fiscal and 
monetary policy would undoubtedly have to be called 
to its aid. But even in such a situation, the Board 
would have a vital role to play by reason of its inti- 
mate knowledge of the labor market and through its 
capacity to adapt fiscal and monetary measures more 
directly to the necessities of particular segments of the 
labor market. 

The funds expended for the Board’s sundry func- 
tions represent an investment of unusually high yield 
from the standpoint of the national economy. No 
doubt the 298 million kr. ($60 million) the Board 
and the unemployment insurance societies together 
expended in 1957 represent a cost. 

But under the Board’s labor market policies, un- 
employment in postwar Sweden has rarely exceeded 2 
percent of the labor force, and has averaged about 1.5 
percent. If, in the absence of the policies pursued by 
the Board, average unemployment had been only 2 


Group Approach to 
Employer Appreciation 


UILDING more effective relations with employ- 


ers.” “To reach more employers.” “Developing 
a better employer relations program in our communi- 
ties.” These are just a few of the many topics about 


which much has been written and spoke n by those in 
the field of employment security. In an additional 
effort to develop a better understanding and more 
appreciation of the employment security program on 
the part of employers, the Georgia Employment 
Security Agency invited all the pe -rsonnel managers of 
one of the State’s larger industries to come to the cen- 
tral office for a 1-day well-planned session. The day 
was spent with 85 personnel managers of the Georgia 
Textile Manufacturers Association, Inc. The textile 
industry employs more than one-third of all the State’s 
workers engaged in manufacturing. The meeting was 
arranged by agreement with a trade organization and 
the results were most gratifying. All phases of the 
overall operation of the program were discussed in 
simple, down-to-earth language. 
The agenda included the following: 


/ 
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percentage points higher, or at a 3.5 percent over: 
level, this would have meant a reduction in Swede 
national output and an addition to its unemployme iit 
level of 64,000 man-years of labor per year. 

In terms of average Swedish earning rates (thie 
highest in Europe), this would have meant a loss in 
gross national product of approximately 1,000 million 
kr. ($200 million) per year. This amount is more 
than three times greater than the combined outlays of 
the Board and the unemployment insurance societi«s 
of about 298 million kr. ($60 million) in 1957, a ie- 
cession year. Consequently, the Board makes a s1 
stantial net contribution to Sweden’s output and na- 
tional standard of welfare. 

All in all, Sweden, like all other west-European an 
western world economies, has not succeeded fully 
conquering the problem of unemployment or in sol\ 
ing the problem of employment security. Howeve: 
this relatively small, export-dependent economy seem 
to have made considerable headway towards its solu- 
tion. Unemployment is not a spectre which haunts 
the average Swedish citizen for, in the various ways 
indicated above, he is reasonably assured of new job 
opportunities if he loses his old job. 


SD 
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By ELBERT FORESTER 
Assistant Director 


Georgia Employment Security Agency 


The Employment Security Program (Why an 
Employment Security Program; Why a State- 
Federal Setup; Why a Joint ES—UI Pro- 
gram) 

The Employment Service 

How the Local Employment Offices Serve 
Employers 

The Testing Program 

“The Columbus Program” (A report of how 
the employment security program had helped 
one of the larger manufacturing companies 
in the Columbus, Ga., area—by one of that 
firm’s top executives) 

Job Insurance 

Claims Determinations 

Experience Rating 


Time for questions and answers was allowed 
throughout the program. Before adjournment, the 
group was taken on a tour of the central office to ob- 
serve each operation. 
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Personnel managers, members of the Georgia Textile Manufacturers Association, Inc., were photographed in front of the main entrance 
to the State Labor Building following their meeting with officials of the Georgia Department of Labor on June 25, 1959. 


A few days after the meeting, the employer rela- 
tions representatives followed up with the personnel 
managers who had attended. 

The increased number of mills placing orders for 
production workers as well as clerical workers since 
the session is most gratifying. 

Quite a number of letters have been received by the 
central office from the personnel managers and top 
officials of the Georgia Textile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., expressing appreciation not only for the first- 
hand information received at the meeting, but of the 
employment security program as a whole. 

The following letter is an example of those received. 


We want to congratulate you and your associates for the 
splendid program presented to our Personnel Managers 
Division on June 25. Many of our members have termed 
it the most informative program in the 15 years this group 
has been organized. 


To fully understand the importance of this meeting, it 
should be understood that the audience consisted of the top 
personnel executives of the textile industry of Georgia, in- 
cluding several representatives from the out-of-State head- 
quarters of Georgia plants. In Georgia, approximately 30 
percent of manufacturing employment is in the textile in- 
dustry and units of the industry are located in 66 of the 
State’s 159 counties. Of the approximately 100 textile com- 
panies in Georgia, a total of 85 were represented. 


The Personnel Managers Division holds from two to four 
general meetings of its membership each year. Programs are 
designed to bring current information, new ideas and inspi- 
ration to the men (and several ladies) who direct the per- 
sonnel administration activities of the member companies of 
the Association. Subjects discussed at these meetings are 
usually in the fields of safety, supervisory and employee 
training, employee benefit programs, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, labor relations, public relations, and the like. 


The June 25 meeting at the headquarters of the Georgia 
Employment Security Agency was the indirect result of in- 
formal discussion between Agency officials and members of 
the Association’s Unemployment and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Committee. The Committee is composed of high man- 
agement officials of about 15 of the Association’s leading 
member companies. 
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These discussions led to the realization that many of the 
services available from the Employment Security Agency 
were not being fully utilized by the textile industry in 
Georgia. 


It was unanimously agreed that every textile company in 
Georgia has a responsibility to know about these services 
and how they might be obtained. This was regarded as a 
responsibility to the employer, whose contributions finance 
these services, and to employees and the general public, for 
whose benefit the services are maintained. 


The Agency activity which affects the greatest number of 
textile employers and personnel executives is the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Insurance Program. It is obvious that 
any Opportunity to learn more about the working of this 
program is an opportunity not to be ignored. Although 
Georgia has one of the most efficiently operated job insur- 
ance programs in the Nation, the textile industry in Georgia 
is aware of its continuing responsibility to be informed about 
the day-to-day administration of the law, so that it can do 
its part in seeing that qualified applicants receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled and unqualified applicants are 
prevented from endangering the fiscal integrity of the 
program. 


We feel that the educational purposes of the meeting were 
fully accomplished and this is due primarily to the excellent 
manner in which the personnel of the Agency presented the 
information regarding their individual activities. The tour 
of your modern and attractive facilities impressed upon our 
members the gigantic scope of the operations that are con- 
ducted by the Agency and led many of them to express 
amazement at the efficiency and accuracy with which the 
highly complex recordkeeping and reporting work is done. 


Over and above the educational benefits of the meeting, 
a priceless quantity of goodwill was created which will bene- 
fit both groups in the days ahead. The relationships that 
were established will result in greater cooperation than ever; 
and that cooperation will be based on understanding and 
attitudes of helpfulness and friendship. With such attitudes, 
we can look forward to success and progress in our respec- 
tive pursuits. 


Cordially yours, 
s/ O. B. MOORE, JR. 


Director Public Relations 
Georgia Textile Manufacturers Assn., Inc. 
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As conditions permit, many State and local offices are con- 
solidating their activities and moving into their own build- 
ings or into permanent from temporary (usually rented) 
quarters. The following detailed account of the recent move 
of the Texas Employment Commission to its new home may 
be of interest and value to other agencies which are currently 
contemplating or which in the future may be faced with a 


wholesale move-—EDITOR 





E IGHT months’ advance planning formed the back- 
drop for the Texas Employment Commission’s rec- 
ord moving time into its new six-story headquarters 
building, July 16-21. Up to that time, the TEC cen- 
tral office was scattered through 17 floors of 10 differ- 
ent buildings—located over an 8-block area. 

To move from 10 locations into its new headquar- 
ters building—without disrupting service to the 
public—meant that the removal must be accomplished 
over one weekend. Local movers said it could not be 
done. TEC Administrator, W. H. Farmer, said it 
must be done. And so it was—literally. 


Moving Committee Goes Into Action 


In November, 8 months before the new TEC head- 
quarters building was scheduled for occupancy, five 
staff members were appointed to function as a Mov- 
ing Committee. A month later, the Moving Com- 
mittee met with representatives of the seven major 
moving companies of Austin. Each representative 
was given an itemized descriptive list, including di- 
mensions, of the 11,000 items of furniture and equip- 
ment that were to be removed. 

Major requirements were discussed: ‘The prime ob- 
jective was to move those departments—over one 
weekend—occupying all of six floors and parts of two 
other floors in the Brown Building. It was empha- 
sized that the Insurance, Machine Accounting, and 
Tax Departments, all housed in this building, must 
not be out of operation for more than one working 





Information desk in the 
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day. ‘There could be no delay in the mailing of bene- 
fit checks to claimants. 

Transporting IBM equipment, of itself, posed a 
problem. Moreover, six pieces of equipment—the 
Motorized Files and the Inserter—were too large to 
load on elevators. Special slings would be required 
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Tax Department workers were busy by 9 a.m. on Monday after the move. 
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its entirety as planned, it would be necessary in some 
instances to load equipment from several different 
floors—perhaps from more than one building. 

The outcome of this first meeting of the Moving 
Committee was the establishment of another com- 
mittee, composed of the moving company representa- 
tives themselves. They were to review all informa- 
tion, look over equipment, and determine a plan for 
meeting the Commission’s special requirements. 





Obstacles Loom 


Here the Commission ran into its first obstacle. The 
local movers’ committee reported they simply could 
not accomplish the move, using all locally available 
vans and manpower, in the length of time demanded. 
The only possible solution lay in outside sources and 
on April 2, an invitation to bid was sent to 22 moving 
companies in the “big four” cities. Only three bids 
were received, and 14 days later, the contract was 
awarded. 

Terms of the contract called specifically for remov- 
ing all equipment from the Brown Building central 
headquarters (parts of two floors and all of six floors ) 


99 beginning on a Thursday at 6 p.m.—and finishing 
(: not later than 8 a.m. the following Monday. The 
overall move was to be a ’round-the-clock operation 


to begin on a Thursday morning and to be completed 
within | week. 





Sy RAI CEE 
Fis Moving Plans Take Shape 
is@r ¢ 
| Emplimmission In the ensuing 3 months, regular weekly staff meet- 
ing were focused on anticipated moving problems. 


bene- pr suspending these machines underneath the ele- Thinking at all levels was geared for “moving time.” 
ator cab in both the old and new quarters. One of the first projects undertaken involved a better 

ed a | One further complication was disclosed: During the matching of furniture. Over the years, various de- 
the Bansition, it was decided certain furniture and equip- partments had accumulated an assortment of un- 
ge to fent would be shifted from one department to an- matched furniture. Plans for the new headquar- 
uired Jiher. Thus, in order to relocate one department in ters called for obtaining the best possible office 
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The new quarters of the TEC Insurance Department. 
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uppearance. Switching furniture from one depart- 
ment to another was necessary to match furniture. 
But this switching all had to be done on paper. 

From an inventory, two members of the Fiscal 
Department worked 3 months preparing a descriptive 
list of all furniture, setting it up by present location. 
Matching pieces of furniture were then designated for 
the new headquarters by office number, and a machine- 
tabulated list was prepared for each department, by 
section. This special inventory list was used by each 
department for the preliminary spotting and routing 
of equipment. 


Tags Must Match Inventory Numbers 


Six weeks before the move, members of the Fiscal 
Department tagged all furniture to coincide with the 
stock number, description, and office number destina- 
tion shown on the specially prepared inventory lists. 
Section heads were provided with these lists for their 
particular section, together with floor plans drawn 
to scale. They were to complete the floor plans of 
their proposed office layout. Working from these in- 
ventories, they assigned position numbers to each piece 
of furniture and equipment shown on floor plans. 

Their next assignment was to locate and spot all 
equipment listed that was earmarked for their par- 
ticular section. As each piece was located, one of 
six color stickers was attached to flag its destination 
by floor number. Written on the sticker was the room 
and position number corresponding with that on each 
section’s floor plan. All other equipment was then 
labeled in the same manner. 

As a final preparatory measure, each department's 
completed floor plan was submitted to the Controller 
for review. As plans were approved, section heads 
proceeded with measuring the actual floor areas in 
their respective new quarters for spotting all equipment 
in accordance with floor plans. Masking tape was 
placed on floors to outline the size and position ol 
each piece of equipment. Position numbers corre- 
sponding with those on floor plans were then boldly 
written on the tape. By moving day, every foot of 
floor space had been accurately identified with tape 
to indicate the exact position which the TEC’s 11,000 
pieces of furniture and equipment would occupy. 

Why was planning—in such minute detail—neces- 
sary? Terms of the contract stipulated that the TEC 
would be responsible for spotting all equipment. 
Moreover, once equipment had been put in place, 
any additional moving or shuffling requested was to 
be chargeable to the TEC as additional cost. Any 
mistakes in layout thus would mean added expense. 
As a result of precision planning, when the moving 
operation got underway, equipment was placed in 
proper position at as fast a rate as position num- 
bers could be called out by the spotter. 

As departments were readied for removal, contents 
of all supply cabinets, bookcases, tables, and desks 
were packed in transfer cases—1,400 in all. Cases 
also were labeled with color stickers, showing room and 
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position number. Thus the contents of each desk we -e 
delivered to the corresponding position number >f 
each employee’s desk. 

Within 2 weeks before the move took place, a ti: ie 
schedule was set up showing the approximate hc .1 
each department would be removed. For each s. c- 
tion, one person was designated as “dispatcher” to 
oversee removal of equipment, and one person was 
assigned as “spotter” to supervise the receipt and 
placement of equipment. In addition, schedu'es 
called for staff members to go on 24-hour duty, in 
8-hour shifts, from July 16 through 19. On every shift, 
a staff member was stationed in the lobby of each 
building to serve as liaison between movers and scc- 
tion heads. All section heads were placed on alert 
beginning July 16, and were instructed that they 
would be notified of any change in the timetable not 
later than | hour in advance of their scheduled move. 

On the morning of July 16, 7 vans and 42 men ar- 
rived in Austin for the ’round-the-clock operation. 
The “big move” was underway at 8 a.m. By mid- 
night, the operation was already 2 hours ahead of 
schedule. Liaison men telephoned section heads to 
step up their moving time. By noon the next day, 
every section was*notified to disregard the original 
timetable altogether and prepare to move at once. 
New schedules had to be set up quickly—to cope with 
the speed of the movement. By Sunday morning, 
liaison men had to call in section heads who were 
originally scheduled to move on Wednesday—and 
notify them to be ready to move within 2 hours. 

By Tuesday afternoon, 250 van loads had been de- 
livered and the “big move” was finished—24 hours 
ahead of schedule. Only a nominal number of hours 
was lost in packing and unpacking. The 100 pieces 
of complicated IBM machine accounting equipment 
were in operation at 8 a.m. Monday. Claimants’ 
benefit checks—which should have been written and 
mailed on Friday—went out on Monday along with 
Monday’s checks. 

No confusion——no lost equipment-—no disruption of 
service; TEC’s “big move” was a “slick operation”! 
Eight months of detailed planning had accomplished 
the Commission’s goal: “‘Business as usual.” 


Success Stories in the Labor Market 


Joseph Sino, a paraplegic, is working as an assembler in an 
electronics firm ... John Johnson recovered from a heatt 
attack and now is working successfully as a bookkeeper . 
Henry Jones, an arrested case of tuberculosis, is in a de- 
partment store doing light stock and clerical work ... 
Robert Smith, a young veteran with multiple sclerosis 
worked this summer as a camp counselor ... Edward 
Callins, a recent amputee is doing kitchen work in an 
institution. 


These are just a few of the stories with happy endings 
for employees and profitable ones for employers. Each 
was made possible through the services of our selective 
placement interviewer and the cooperation and interest of 
the many Westchester employers who now realize that: 
IT’S ABILITY THAT COUNTS, NOT DISABILITY. 

—New York State Employment Service 
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A briefing session is held for discussion leaders before one of the monthly group meetings. Left to right: Victor DeChico, senior training 
advisor; Edward M. Schlaefer, assistant to district supervisor; Harold Smalley, principal claims examiner; Elwood Schroeder, senior claims 
examiner; James O'Neill, unemployment insurance technician; Escobedo Posey, principal training advisor; Arthur J. Lynch, assistant to 
superintendent, Field Operations; Ericio Micucci, principal procedures analyst; Joseph Materniak, unemployment <laims supervisor; 
Marvin Fromkin, principal claims reviewer; and Robert L. Banta, assistant to district supervisor. 


Talk Is Cheap... 


Croup Discussions Find the Answer 


By ARTHUR J. LYNCH, JR. 
Assistant to the Superintendent, Field Operations Service 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


— just finished explaining to a group of claims 

examiners the policy of the Division of Employ- 
ment Security with respect to an individual’s eligi- 
bility for benefits during pregnancy when a claims 
examiner, who was also a mother, spoke up: “All 
these rules about pregnancy must have been made by 
a lot of softheaded men. As far as I am concerned, 
a woman who is 6-months pregnant is not eligible 
for employment benefits.” 

This remark caused me to wonder what had to be 
done to make certain that the people who were 
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charged with the responsibility for making nonmone- 
tary determinations were not only aware of policy and 
precedent but also understood the fundamental 
principles on which the unemployment compensation 
program is based. 

I recalled that in 1939 when New Jersey first started 
to pay unemployment benefits all claims examiners 
began to administer an unemployment compensation 
law with which they were for the most part unfamiliar. 
Many will recall those hectic early days in other 
States. In New Jersey, the examiners had a copy of 
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the unemployment compensation law and perhaps a 
wecek’s training. There were no precedents and few 
policies and no place where a local office claims ex- 
aminer could turn for guidance and advice except to 
fellow claims examiners. Because of this, early in 1939 
New Jersey State claims examiners traveled to central 
points in their districts, after working hours, to talk 
about their experiences. It was fun, it was exciting, 
but most of all, it was training. 

It was ironic that their motives were not under- 
stood. Their meetings were frowned upon and their 
continuance under official auspices was not en- 
couraged. In one area the claims examiners formed 
an association. For some time, this group met once 
a week at a local restaurant or hotel at their own ex- 
pense, had dinner, and stayed until all hours of the 
night discussing their current problems in making 
nonmonetary determinations. 


Hold Meetings to Exchange Ideas 


It occurred to me that perhaps we could return to 
the basic principle on which this association had been 
founded, namely, for groups of people with a common 
interest and a common problem to meet under condi- 
tions which would encourage the exchange of thoughts 
and ideas. 

Previous attempts at nonmonetary determination 
training had highlighted our problems of geography, 
experience, training, capacity, and the absence of a 
firm text. When the LABor MARKET AND EMPLOoy- 
MENT SecuRITY began a series of articles under the 
general heading of “Recent Appeals Decisions on Un- 
employment Benefits,” ' it seemed a perfect foundation 
for a discussion program patterned after the earlier 
ones. 

I enlisted the enthusiastic and active support of the 
principal training advisor in our Bureau of Training 
to coordinate a program. But first, we had to decide 
several policy matters. Who should participate in 
this type of training? Should it be limited only to 
those claims examiners who are engaged in the non- 
monetary determination function or should it be given 
to all individuals who hold a claims examiner title? 
The decision was to include all those who had the 
claims examiner title in any grade, even though some 
claims examiners would be primarily concerned with 
functions other than nonmonetary determinations. 

The mechanics of the program are as follows. Each 
claims examiner was assigned toa group. Each group 
was given a letter designation, such as Group A or 
Group B. Consideration was given to the size of 
groups and to the distance to be traveled from official 
stations. ‘The 221 claims examiners in the State were 
divided into 18 groups which would meet in nine 
selected locations one-half day each month. Each 
member received a schedule showing his group assign- 

‘The first 22 articles in this series, which appeared from 
July 1957 through March 1959, are included in a bulletin 
(BES No. U-180) issued in July 1959. 
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ment, the meeting place, and the dates of meeting: 
for 6 to 10 months in advance. 

The discussion groups were so arranged as to brin; 
each examiner into discussions with examiners fron 
other offices—people whose ideas, experience, an 
background were new to him and to whom his ideas 
etc. would also be new. The dozen or so claims ex 
aminers that composed a discussion group usually 
represented as many different local offices. 

With the assurance of a continuing supply of sub 
ject matter, appearing monthly in the LaBor Market 
AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, the next big problem wa: 
the selection of discussion leaders. Since the success 
or failure of a discussion program depends upon the 
quality of its leaders, we canvassed the whole agency 
for people to lead the discussions. Even though under 
our decentralized system nonmonctary determinations 
are made by local office personnel, we did not hesitate 
to ask people from the Training Bureau, the Appeal 
Tribunal, the Board of Review, and other central office 
units to act as discussion leaders. 

We now had a group of people to participate in 
the discussions; a subject, although general in nature, 
which was presented in an authoritative way; a dis- 
cussion leader who by experience, training, and in- 
clination was capable of unobtrusively guiding the 
members of the group; and a location where the group 
could meet in reasonably good surroundings with a 
minimum amount of distraction. 


Meetings To Be Recorded 


It was decided to let each group elect its own 
recorder who would be responsibile for taking a rec- 
ord of attendance for training purposes, summarizing 
the subject discussed, referring any special unanswered 
questions to the Bureau of Training so that an au- 
thoritative answer could be secured, and preparing 
minutes of the meetings. Experience has shown that 
much valuable information is secured by way of the 
recorders’ reports. , 

The recorders’ comments are routed to the Bureau 
of Training where they are analyzed for the generality 
of interest they evidence on particular questions and 
for the importance which, they reveal, certain questions 
have assumed. In some instances, this analysis has 
shown the need to schedule further statewide discus- 
sion to clarify State agency policy in a particular area. 
In others, the need has been met by issuance of written 
clarifications. In all instances, the recorders’ reports 
are being scrutinized for the suggestions they contain 
that indicate need to review and revise agency policy. 

Since these discussion groups meet only once a 
month, only 12 subjects can be discussed in any given 
year. These subjects can come from any acceptable 
source, including the agency’s own experience. How- 
ever, the discussion leaders should meet each month 
to reach an understanding of precedent and policy on 
the subject to be discussed. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Preretirement Counseling 


Hor DES Staff 


A* MORE and more of our fellow workers in the 
“ Department of Employment Security face retire- 
nent, two questions arise. Is there a need for pre- 
etirement counseling? Does the average person dur- 
ing his working life plan useful and meaningful 
activity to occupy those extra forty-odd hours of free 
time every week after retirement? 

Our answer to the first question would be a loud 
and resounding “yes.” ‘To the second, a thoughtful 
“no.” We base this opinion on our experience in 
dealing with retired workers, experience which has 
given us considerable insight into the problems faced 
by this ever-growing segment of our population. 

For the past several years, as we in the Maryland 
Department of Employment Security expanded our 
program of services to older workers, we have become 
increasingly aware that many people have discovered 
too late that contentment in the retirement years 1s 
no accident, but the result of thoughtful preretire- 
ment planning. 


Too Few Plan for the Future 


Unfortunately, too many people fail to look ahead 
to the time when they must inevitably retire from a 
regular job. They fail to realize that by proper prep- 
aration they could insure a good life for themselves 
in their retirement years. 

In addition, even if they should recognize the need 
for advance planning, there is a strong possibility 
that they may not know the particular areas which 
should be investigated. There are many problems 
which arise in the later years of life—problems with 
which the normal worker has had no previous experi- 
ence. Assuming that they were aware of such prob- 
lems, there would still remain the question of obtain- 
ing the right solutions. These would obviously be 
developed only with the assistance of those who are 
professionally competent in such fields as health main- 
tenance, the psychological aspects of aging, the use 
of leisure time, and the like. 

Recognizing the importance of and the need for 
this kind of planning, our agency during the fall of 
1958 initiated for its own employees a series of in- 
formal discussions on various problems which are 
likely to confront the retired person. Our aims with 
respect to the program were twofold: first, to encour- 
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By ELEANOR B. KUHFUSS 
Staff Specialist, Services to Older Workers 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


age our agency employees themselves to plan real- 
istically and constructively for the years after they are 
retired so that they could look forward to this period 
as a time of fulfillment; and second, to provide them 
with definite information about State pensions and so- 
cial security benefits. 

Our thinking with respect to the type of program 
to be prepared was, of necessity, influenced by the fact 
that many of our employees were close to retirement 
age. Since these people had little time for long-range 
planning, it was agreed that a series of talks offered 
the best possibilities. At the least, this would encour- 
age them to give serious thought to the adjustments 
they would have to make after retirement. Further, 
it was probable that some would obtain adequate an- 
swers to individual problems. 

Before undertaking the project, a letter explaining 
the purpose of the program, together with a question- 
naire requesting information on the subjects they 
would like to hear discussed, was sent to all employees 
45 years of age and older. The response to this letter 





Maryland agency staff discuss arrangements for the series of pre- 
retirement meetings. Left to right: Seated, D. L. B. Fringer, di- 
rector, Employment Service Division, and Robert B. Kimble, ex- 
ecutive director, Department of Employment Security. Standing, 
Louise P. Thompson, assistant to the director, Employment Serv- 
ice Division, and Eleanor B. Kuhfuss, staff specialist, Services to 
Older Workers. 
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Group of Maryland Division of Employment Security employees 
attending a preretirement lecture. 


was most gratifying. Some 126 questionnaires were 
completed and returned; 72 staff members expressed 
an interest in attending the meetings. 

Participation in the program was voluntary and of- 
ficial time was allowed for attendance. The oppor- 
tunity to attend the first series of talks was offered to 
those employees nearest retirement age. As future 
series are held, it is hoped that the age of participants 
will be lower each year until the group is composed 
entirely of employees who are in their early fifties, be- 
cause we believe greater benefits will then be derived 
from the discussions. 

Those selected were asked to attend an orientation 
meeting prior to the inauguration of the series. The 
purpose of this meeting was to weed out any who were 
not sincerely interested in the program and to stress 
the importance of regular attendance. 

Topics on the agenda were for the most part se- 
lected on the basis of the answers to the questionnaire. 
They included health, nutrition, psychological aging 
and adjustment, income, pensions, Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, leisure time activities, and commu- 
nity services. To add interest to the program, five of 
the meetings were planned as panel discussions. 

As we had no funds for this undertaking, we had to 
ask each speaker to contribute his time. It is a tribute 
to the generosity and cooperativeness of our speakers 
that not one declined our invitation. 


Well Received From the First 


Any misgivings we may have had were dispelled 
by the group’s response to the opening lecture, “Aging 
in American Life.” William C. Fitch, Director, Spe- 
cial Staff on Aging, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was the speaker for this meeting. 

As the series progressed, we heard the experts in the 
field discuss the following topics: ‘Health Mainte- 
nance in Later Years,” “Nutrition,” “Income Plan- 
ning for Retirement,” “State Pensions,” “Old Age and 
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Survivors Insurance,” and “Legal Problems.’~ Panel 
discussion sessions were held on “Psychological Aging 
and Adjustment,” “Increasing Your Retirement In- 
come,’ “Use of Leisure Time,’ and “Community 
Services.” 

Thanks to the generous contributions of reading 
material from various insurance companies, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Senior Citizens 
of America, and State and Federal agencies, we wer 
able to present each participant with a kit of topical 
literature. A program with biographical sketches on 
the speakers was also included in that kit. 

There were 11 meetings in the first series. At- 
tendance was affected by the heavy claim load then 
being experienced by the lecal offices. However, of 
the 40 employees invited to attend the lectures, 90 
percent attended at least 10 meetings and 50 percent 
attended all meetings. 

Following the final meeting, evaluation question- 
naires were sent to all participants; 20 submitted care- 
fully prepared replies. 


What the Questionnaires Told 


Almost without exception, the -participants indi- 
cated that the first lecture, “Aging in American Life,” 
was a revelation to taem. Many were ignorant of the 
nationwide interest in the various problems and as- 
pects of aging. All agreed that the personalities of 
the panel members stimulated their interest and par- 
ticipation in the discussion of “Psychological Aging and 
Adjustment.” 

Those employees who expect to work full or part- 
time after retirement welcomed the practical advice 
dealing with the major problem of “Increasing Your 
Retirement Income.” 

It was felt that the meetings on “State Pensions” 
and “Old Age and Survivors Insurance” answered 
questions of prime importance in planning for the 
future. 

With respect to the talk on “Legal Problems,” many 
stated that besides making them aware of pertinent 
problems, the speaker had furnished them with 
specific information which would in all probability 
save them a lawyer’s fee. 

The replies also were unanimous in considering 
“Community Services” of great importance. 

Our experience with this undertaking has been most 
gratifying. Everyone concerned agreed that the pro- 
gram was worthwhile. Even those who had made 
some plans for their retirement were quick to admit 
the need for more information on some subjects. 

We would be the first to admit that no one can 
guarantee rich and rewarding retirement years, but 
we are convinced that by encouraging our employees 
to think and plan ahead, we are starting them on the 
right road. As one of the participants so aptly put 
it—‘‘It’s later than you think, but not too late to 
think.” 
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Aerial view of the level land plowing contest, part of the National Plowing Contest held at Hershey, Pa., August 21—22, 1958. 


ES at the “World Series of Agriculture” 


By ROBERT A. HEILMAN 
State Office Farm Placement Section 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


T WENTY-FIVE hundred acres of land at Hershey, 

Pa., became the farming capital of the United 
States on August 21 and 22, 1958. Here in the “choco- 
late capital” of the world, champion plowmen from 
more than a dozen States laced furrows across fertile 
fields and sloping hillsides. At the same time, ardent 
conservationists were demonstrating the newest prac- 
tices designed to save the Nation’s dwindling natural 
resources. 

More than 200,000 people from all parts of America 
were on hand to witness this 1958 “World Series of 
Agriculture,” officially known as the 16th National 
Plowing Contest and Conservation Exposition. ‘This 
was the first time that this mammoth event had been 
held east of Ohio and on a single farming operation. 
More than 2,500 acres of the 12,000 acre Milton 
Hershey Farms were used for the plowing events and 
conservation demonstrations. 

Sharing the spotlight with the National Plowing 
Contest were the Pennsylvania State Plowing Contest 
and the Tenth Annual Pennsylvania Dutch Days. A 
2)-acre “tent city” of displays by farm implement 
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dealers and manufacturers was erected on meadowland 
near the center of activities. 

Although not in the spotlight, the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service had an important role in 
this exposition. As soon as it was known that Penn- 
sylvania was to be host for the National Plowing Con- 
test, the Employment Service sent letters of inquiry to 
all exhibitors to determine their labor needs. A 
temporary employment office was established near the 
headquarters of the exposition, staffed by two inter- 
viewers, one each from the nearby local employment 
offices of Harrisburg and Lebanon. A colorful three- 
panel display, depicting the many services available 
through the Farm Placement Service, was viewed by 
thousands of visitors. 

Through the facilities of this temporary office, ex- 
position officials were assisted in obtaining Future 
Farmers of America and 4—H youths as tractor drivers 
for the wagon tours. Workers were placed with food 
concessionaires, machinery exhibitors, and exposition 
officials. ‘The greatest demand was for receptionists, 
waitresses, construction laborers, carpenters, and 
handymen. It is estimated that well over 100 place- 
ments were made. 
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Three of the Denver local office men responsible for planning Colorado's 
tunity Day” 
Department of Employment building throughout the day. 
supervisor of professional and commercial job placement; Joseph Vaughey and Herbert 
Givens, employment officers. 


ean YUGH Colorado was one of the States least 
affected by the recent recession, it did experience 
a moderate dip business activity and employment 
from the latter part of 1957 through early 1959. This 
slowdown, mild as it was, gave State Employment 
Service people the idea of trying to attack the prob- 
lem from both ends at once: promoting employment 
and administering a shot-in-the-arm to business activity 
at the same time. 

The result, late in April, was the first 
are Day” in Colorado and, so far as is known, 
in the Nation. The purpose was to bring together, 
in a 1-day “blitz” 


“Sales Op- 


promotion, executives or sales man- 
agers of top Denver area firms and persons seeking 
sales jobs. 

The idea originated and was carried out in the Den- 
ver local office of the Colorado Department of Em- 
ployment. Key personnel of both the State and_local 
offices cooperated in the project. The local office, 
which regularly is open half a day on Saturdays, was 
closed for all regular business except for a small sec- 
tion set aside for filing 1 new compensation claims on 
the Saturday chosen for Sales Opportunity Day. 

The local office invited some 40 major Denver area 
firms employing salesmen to participate. The office 
also sent out over 1,000 letters to salesmen and sales 
job applicants listed in local office files, urging them 
to avail themselves of this opportunity to meet and 
talk with leading business executives. At the same 
time, firms which agreed to participate were asked 
to place ads in Denver area newspapers and on radio 
and television, telling of their need for salesmen and 
their participation in the program. Cooperation in 
this respect was excellent. The Employment Service 
also ran ads about the “Day.” 


Nm 


oar 


“Sales Oppor- 


stand in front of the large banner which was displayed in front of the 
Left to right: Rudolph Hjelm, 


° 

Cooperating firms were invited to set up displays 
or demonstrations of their products or services right 
in the local office. These were to be set up after 
the office officially closed the evening before the spe- 
cial day. Each firm was given desk or table space 
for interviewing, and, if requested, additional facili- 
ties for displays or separate rooms for group interviews. 
One firm was given permission to use the departmental 
auditorium for showing a color film depicting its op- 
erations. Finally, all employer participants were asked 
to send representatives to a “briefing breakfast” at 
a downtown hotel on the day itself. 

The program fulfilled the brightest hopes of its 
planners; 59 executives attended the breakfast, and 
30 of the 40 invited firms were represented on the 
floor of the local office. Employment Service per- 
sonnel took personal data sheets on 229 job appli- 
cants and estimated that 100 other interviews were 
held with people who did not fill out such sheets. 

The initial listing of applicants at the door was made 
by local office staff, but all actual interviewing was con- 
ducted by company representatives. This was the 
businessmen’s “day” and they were encouraged to do 
things their own way. They could hire on the spot, 
arrange for followup interviews, or reject applicants. 
If they chose, they could suggest that applicants regis- 
ter with the Employme nt Service for possible future 
referral. 

Although the project had been publicized in only 
almost two 
dozen applicants came from out-of-State points. Most 
DENVER Post, which 
reaches into many outlying areas in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Western Plains regions. 


Denver area communications media, 


of them had seen ads in the 
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By MAX AWNER 
Information Officer* 


Colorado Department of Employment 
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Gordon Dahl (right), sales manager for Frontier Air Lines, interviews a prospective 


sales representative during ‘‘Sales Opportunity Day”’ 


Almost all participating businessmen expressed sat- 
isfaction with the general high caliber of the appli- 
cants. The great majority had sales experience, and 

) percent had attended college for varying periods. 

All this may sound quite impressive, but what about 
tangible results—in other words, placements? ‘The 
State agency claimed no credit for new jobs resulting 
directly from its Sales Opportunity Day; it made no 
referrals as such and therefore did not consider that 
any hires were ES “placements.” But naturally those 
responsible for the planning and implementation of 

project felt they had an important stake in its 
outcome. 

At least 17 salesmen were engaged on the spot. 
Some 41 new employer orders for salesmen were ac- 
cepted in the local office as a direct result of the Day’s 
ictivities. One airline firm interviewed 67 persons 
during the Day, the largest number for any single 
employer. 


All Participants Are Enthusiastic 


All employers and applicants were asked to submit 
. brief written evaluation of the promotion. —Prac- 
ically all expresse d enthusiasm and said they would 
ike to participate in similar programs in the future. 
Many recommended that such events be held semi- 
innually or even quarterly. Of the 114 questionnaires 
returned by the applicant group, only 2 indicated they 
would not be interested in participating again. Much 
‘onstructive criticism and many suggestions were re- 
‘eived which will be considered in planning any fu- 
ture programs. 

*Since this article was written, Mr. Awner has left the 
Colorado agency. 
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in the Denver local office. 


The long-term effect of this 1-day promotion on the 
State’s economy will never be measured; nor will its 
impact on the prestige and effectiveness of the State 
Employment Service. But it is safe to say that both 
materially enhanced, the one in terms of in- 
creased business activity, the other in terms of greater 
job placement potential. As each of these factors 
boosts the other, the whole economy benefits. 


were 


President Calls Safety Conference 


THE President's Conference on Occupational 
Safety, held every 2 years, will meet in Washington, 
March 1 to 3, 1960, under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Labor. More than 3,000 representa- 
tives of business, labor, Government, education, in- 
surance, and private safety organizations are expected 
to attend, 

In announcing the forthcoming conference, Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell said: 


Despite the best record in nearly a quarter century, 
occupational fatalities reached 13,300 last year while 
work injuries exceeded 1,800,000. 

Our technological revolution not only creates new 
jobs but transforms old ones until, on wide economic 
fronts, it changes the nature of work itself—and the 
hazards of such work. The higher skills required to 
perform these tasks demand our concentrated atten- 
tion to devise and apply up-to-the-minute safeguards 
to protect the Nation’s greatest resource—its 
manpower. 
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Timing and coordination are important factors in the production of 
mobile homes. These two workers, like others in the Marlette 
plant, were picked for their tasks by the KSES. 


HE public employment service office should al- 

ways be an important organization in the eco- 
nomic life of the community it serves. Complex labor 
market trends in many communities today offer op- 
portunities for Employment Service offices to become 
effective partners with other groups in organized em- 
ployment planning efforts. The thorough approach 
required in these efforts can bring results beneficial to 
the community as a whole and can also inspire a 
healthy and refreshing professional air in Employment 
Service operations. Great Bend, Kans. recently 
learned what a truly significant contribution to orderly 
economic growth an Employment Service office can 
make. 

Great Bend is an urban center located in a large oil 
and gas producing region and a huge wheat-growing 
area. Many major oil companies have production of- 
fices in the city, which is also the county seat of Barton 
County. 

Since World War II, the city had been in an al- 
most perpetual “boom” as new oil and gas fields were 
discovered in the territory and countless wells went 
into production. By 1957, oil exploration activities 
began to taper off, gradually putting more and more 
workers who were associated with drilling firms into 
the labor market in search of jobs. For many of these 
workers, the drop in oil drillings meant changing oc- 
cupations or seeking work in related fields. 
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ommunity 
Employment Plannin 
at Great Bend 


By MALCOLM A. WILSON 
Informational Counsel 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


The Great Bend office of the Kansas State Employ- 
ment Service, recognizing the underlying degree of 
skill these workers possessed, furnished assistance to 
many in making occupational adjustments. The 
strong initiative and physical capacity of the oil field 
workers made them attractive prospects for a number 
of industries. 

Drilling of new oil wells continued to decline, caus- 
ing a reduction in the job level among related service 
establishments. At the same time, the Great Bend 
Employment Service office was getting the usual in- 
crease in applications from young people leaving 
schools in its three-county area (Barton-Pawnee- 
Rush). Like many other communities in Kansas, 
Great Bend was experiencing an increase in the num- 
ber of workers who were shifting from agricultural to 
nonfarm jobs. The Employment Service office was 
working closely with the major high schools in the 
area in an effort to direct the young people into suit- 
able jobs and to gain a better knowledge of the work 
potential of these and other groups of applicants. 

The major problem for the community was a lack 
of jobs to absorb the growing supply of competent 
workers. Great Bend civic leaders became aware of 
this problem, primarily through data supplied by the 
Employment Service office, and gave it prompt atten- 
tion. 
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Starting a tour of a completed Marlette 
Coach Company mobile home at 
Great Bend are (left to right): Clyde 
Kaiser, manager of the Great Bend 
local office; Earl Swett, Marlette 
president; C. J. Poirier, director, 
Kansas Employment Service; and 
Wayne Swett, manager of the Mar- 
lette plant at Great Bend. 


The Chamber of Commerce and other civic organi- 
zations joined with the Employment Service office in 
taking stock of the situation in the community and 
looked to its implications for the future. There 
seemed to be no possibility that another surge in drill- 
ing activity would soon be at hand among oil explora- 
tion firms. All were aware that the growth and eco- 
nomic wellbeing of the community was dependent 
upon providing jobs for both the men who had worked 
in oil exploration activities in the area and the increas- 
ing number of young persons who were anxious to 
find their permenent place in the work force. 

Manufacturing concerns seemed to be the _ best 
answer to the employment problem in the community, 
but this type of industry was almost totally absent 
at Great Bend. By attracting manufacturing con- 
cerns, the civic leaders hoped to increase the number 
of year-round jobs available for the expanding work 
force. 

The Great Bend Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion was formed to work toward bringing new indus- 
tries to the city and to expand production among 
existing establishments. ‘The Corporation soon at- 
tracted the interest of the Marlette Coach Company, 
a producer of mobile homes with headquarters at Mar- 
lette, Mich. 

The coach company had two plants—one at Mar- 
lette and another at Americus, Ga.—and was in- 
terested in building a new plant in an area that would 
be advantageous as a distribution point. Great Bend 
seemed to be an ideal location for their midwest opera- 
tions, which were to include both production and 
sales. The big question was manpower. 

Personnel of the Great Bend office of the Kansas 
State Employment Service were probably more aware 
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than any other single group of the need for more jobs 
in the community. While unemployment was not 
alarmingly high, the Employment Service and other 
organizations were concerned about the waste or loss 
of the sizable reservoir of competent workers who had 
been, and who could continue to be, such an im- 
portant factor in economic growth for the community. 

When the Marlette company representative asked 
Employment Service Manager Clyde Kaiser about the 
suitability and supply of workers for a house trailer 
factory at Great Bend, Mr. Kaiser was able to assure 
him that the supply was indeed adequate and that the 
background and work attributes of area applicants 
would make excellent material as trainees for factory 
production jobs. 

The president of the coach company was greatly im- 
pressed with the solvency of the State’s unemployment 
insurance trust fund and the opportunity for employer 
experience ratings in the unemployment tax field. 
Both of these, he stated, can mean a great deal in the 
profitable operation of new plants. 

The Marlette people stressed the need for qualified 
trainees as their production efforts were to be based 
on efficient and coordinated activities in a number of 
occupations. Then the Employment Service started 
well in advance of the planned initial production date 
to set up a file of workers with suitable traits for 
production activities. In the meanwhile, it recruited 
experienced construction workers to build additional 
facilities connecting two airplane hangars which had 
been made available to the coach company for their 
production plant. 

In addition to orders for an office manager and as- 
sistant plant superintendent, the coach company 
placed orders with the Employment Service for 
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trainees to fill jobs as carpenters, sheet metal workers, 
fabricators, electricians, welders, painters, floor assem- 
blers, acoustical ceiling assemblers, etc. The com- 
pany also placed orders for a teletype operator, recep- 
tionist, payroll clerk, and sales secretary. 

Of the 231 production worker applicants referred 
by the Employment Service, 193 were hired and are 
now working. The plant manager explains that many 
of the applicants who were not hired demanded a 
higher wage than the company’s scale or wanted a 
higher job classification than was available at the 
time of their interview. 

The Western Mar-Letter, the company house or- 
gan, quotes the plant manager as saying: “The Kan- 
sas State Employment Service office here played a 
major role in finding the employees Marlette needs 
for its quality production. Using aptitude tests, the 
KSES office picked employees that will develop the 
skills required in mobile home production. Earl 
Swett, Marlette’s president, stated that the KSES of- 
fice here has the most complete and effective testing 
and classification system for employment placement 
of any organization with which he _ has_ been 
associated.” 





The activities of the Great Bend Employment Serv 
ice office in this venture demonstrate the value o 
Employment Service programs and techniques in d 
veloping a sound employment base in the community 
Industrial development leaders are confident now tha 
more new manufacturing establishments can be at 
tracted to Great Bend with much of this confiden 
stemming from the personnel recruitment facilities ¢ 
the Employment Service. 

Civic leaders point with pride to the fact that 9 
percent of the employees in the Marlette plant a1 
from Barton, Pawnee, and Rush Counties while th: 
other 9 percent are from border communities. 
addition to the 200 jobs already created by the coacl 
enterprise, present plans call for an increase in staff t 
over 300 persons when the plant gets into top produc 


tion. All! the additional workers are to be recruited 


locally by the Employment Service office. 
An added bonus is that the placement job done for 


Marlette has encouraged other local firms to use the 


Employment Service as their first source of workers. 
And the entire project has brought new pride to office 


personnel in the job they are performing for their 


community. 


New Program for Canada’s 
National Employment Service 


i Senee clear-cut objective I had in mind when I 

entered upon this work 2 years ago was to see that 
Canada’s National Employment Service performed 
and performed well—the function it was created to 
perform. 

When I first looked toward the immediate objec- 
tive—to see that the National Employment Service 
performed well its function of organizing the Canadian 
labor market—I could see quite clearly the operational 
areas that needed attention. 

First, was the adequacy of staff. If an employ- 
ment officer is going to spend virtually all his time in 
simply registering applicants who come to the office, 
or in doubling in claims work, then he is not fulfilling 
his proper function. He is not organizing any mar- 
ket. ‘The market is organizing him. 


By MICHAEL STARR 
Canadian Minister of Labour 


Ottawa. Canada 


This, I felt was what was happening to the Na- 


tional Employment Service to a large extent. One 


of the first things accomplished was the addition of a 
considerable number of positions to the employment 
staff. 

Another area that I felt was of primary concern 
was the quality of the employment service staff. It 
is well known that many working in the public employ- 
ment service field could earn higher salaries elsewhere. 

It is also well known that there is a particular sense 
of satisfaction. and accomplishment deriving from an 
employment service career—a satisfaction that is not 
obtainable in other lines of endeavor. Presumably it 
is this sense of service and dedication—and I am think- 
ing now of the term “dedicated public servant”—that 
makes up for what other inequities there may be. It 


*From an address before the annual convention of the International Association of Personnel in Employment Security 


held in Boston, Mass., June 23-26, 1959. 
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The Peace Tower dominates the Canadian Parliament Building in 
Ottawa. 


is this sense of service and dedication that is the make- 
weight when a choice between careers may hang in the 
balance. 

Sut even though money isn’t everything, there must 
be an adequate material reward if the public employ- 
ment service is to attract and hold a good caliber of 
officer. There must be a reasonable relationship be- 
iween the salary an employment service officer earns 
and the salaries earned by those engaged in work of 
similar complexity, importance, and responsibility. 

It was clear to me that the caliber of staff was of 
vital concern if the National Employment Service 
was to fulfill its objective. With the cooperation of 
all concerned, a salary policy is being implemented 
that will yield what we want in the way of officers 
who have the required enthusiasm, resourcefulness, 
and initiative. While we are not yet harvesting the 
fruits of this labor, there is no question but that we 
shall in the near future. 

A third area that needed to be looked at was that 
involving a clear understanding of objectives on the 
part of all the staff. Everyone needed to understand 
clearly not only his own function in the organization 
but also the function of the organization itself. 

It is inevitable that any large organization will, over 
the years, acquire a good sprinkling of pedestrian 
types—those who did not see beyond the edge of their 
desks, those who resist any sort of change simply be- 
cause it is something new, those who resist change be- 
cause it may call for additional effort on their part, 
those who have lost their enthusiasm, and those who 
never had enthusiasm. 

It is fair to say that lost enthusiasm, resistance to 
change, and other undesirable characteristics are often 
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the fault of the organization itself. But, lest I give the 
impression of being too harsh, I think it is also fair 
to say that the fault must be shared by other 
organizations. 


Dependent on Other Governmental Agencies 


The National Employment Service is not wholly 


master of its own destiny. It must have the approval 
of other government bodies for staff, salaries, and 
physical equipment. If these other bodies refuse to 
recognize the essential economic importance of the 
National Employment Service, then the physical re- 
quirements to a good operation will not be forth- 
coming. 

If | have accomplished nothing else, I have at least 
insisted—-and will continue to insist—that the National 
Employment Service must be granted its place in the 
sun. I have every hope that this insistence will re- 
sult in continuation and expansion of the present 
renaissance of Canada’s employment service. 

But now let me revert to what we felt had to be 
done to instill a sense of destiny into the staff of the 
National Employment Service. The first step was to 
have a restatement of objectives and to let the staff 
know once again what the objectives were. 

Senior employment officers from across the country 
were brought to Ottawa and indoctrinated with the 
terms of the program. ‘They, in turn, through area 
schools held all across the country, passed on to the 
field staff what they had learned. 

In theory, this program should have meant an im- 
provement in the service and an increased number of 
placements. In fact, it did. Almost immediately 
there was a definite upturn in placements and this 
was a very strong intimation that we were on the right 
track. I do not say that we have yet come very far or 
that we do not have a long way to go. I merely state 
that by giving attention to the three operational areas 
which I have just described, we have breathed a new 
breath of life into Canada’s National Employment 
Service. 


Group Discussions FIND THE ANSWER 
(Continued from page 20) 

A discussion leader should not answer a question 
directly; he can kill all discussion by doing so. If 
he is adroit at promoting discussion, the group will 
arrive at an acceptable conclusion. 

Participants in the discussion groups were encour- 
aged to present their own ideas and each group to reach 
its own conclusions, whether or not they agree with 
official policy. We are convinced that this common 
and free discussion among claims examiners is the best 
means of achieving a good approach and a realistic at- 
titude towards questions of eligibility and disqualifica- 
tion. In terms of benefits to be gained from this type 
of discussion in competence, balance, confidence, and 
spirit we in New Jersey are convinced that “talk is 
cheap.” . 








A New Approach to Service Ratings .. . ‘ 


The Work Review Guide 


By GEORGE H. EATON 


Training Supervisor 


Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commission 


HE Work Review Guide was developed by the 
Vermont Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion to replace the former efficiency rating system and 
to be used as both a service rating and a training tool. 
A Work Committee, selected to study the service rating 
problem, found two basic causes for dissatisfaction 
with the previous plan: The nature of elements used 
to rate employees, and the “formula” type of rating 
used to arrive at an adjective describing performance. 
Since the previous plan had employed rating factors 
that dealt in generalities which were entirely depend- 
ent upon the interpretation of context by the super- 
visor, the committee turned to the use of actual job 
tasks as ratable factors. By so doing, the supervisor 
is asked to consider the quality and quantity of the 
work performed on each task rather than having to 
apply generalized rating factors such as “‘presentability 
of work,” “industry,” and “rate of progress” to the 
entire group of tasks. 

Experience has shown that supervisors do not make 
notes or otherwise document either good or poor work 
performance during a rating period, but wait until the 
rating is nearly due before reviewing the performance 
of the worker. Here again, it is easier to recall what 
the worker did if faced with his job duties upon which 
to make a judgment than it is to try to translate half- 
forgotten and isolated instances of performance into 
generalized terms. 


Need For More Realistic Method 


The “formula” type of rating used to arrive at a 
series of adjectives to describe performance results 
in an artificial situation because the supervisor knows 
in advance the result he can achieve by the manipula- 
tion of plus and minus marks. Combined with this 
was the fact that the former system was based on a 
list of five adjective ratings: Excellent, very good, 
good, fair, and unsatisfactory. This resulted in a 
tendency to over-rate workers, because “good,” being 
in the middle of the order, was synonomous with 
average. 

The supervisor who rated one or two workers “very 
good” immediately had an argument on his hands 
from the others who could see little, if any, difference 
between the quality of their work and that of those 
granted the higher accolade. Furthermore, the man- 
ager of office “A” did not intend to give his workers 
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a “good” classification when he knew that the man 
ager in office “B” was granting “very good” to his 
people and getting away with it. 

It was decided to discard the “formula” type ol! 
rating and limit the scale to two basic adjective desig 
nations—satisfactory and unsatisfactory. Under spe 
cial conditions and very infrequently, the designation 
of “superior” may be granted. ‘This rating is used 
only for recognition of outstanding achievement. This 
does not apply merely to cases of sustained perform- 
ance but may be used for an outstanding idea or act 
which will improve the service. It is felt that such 
commendation mor¢g likely would be given to employ- 
ees in the lower classifications than to supervisors, be- 
cause better methods and ideas for improvement of! 
the service are expected from supervisory personnel. 


Why This Simple System? 


There are a number of good reasons for the use of 
such a simple system of adjective ratings. The super- 
visor should realize that no employee is perfect in 
every detail of his work and that the standard for 
satisfactory work is not perfection but a level which 
he expects of all his workers. The goal of a good 
supervisor ‘should be to raise the level of performance 
of all his employees rather than to single out for a 
special designation the few individuals who do more 
or better work than an average worker. 

Most workers resent the designation of individuals 
within the group as “very good” or “superior’’ if this 
is based merely on individual ability to produce more 
or better work. The tendency is to attribute such 
consideration to favoritism rather than to ability. 
Likewise, a worker so designated often resents being 
singled out for such consideration, preferring to be a 
member of a team and considered on a parity with 
the others. 

The use of actual job tasks as ratable factors was 
a radical departure from any accepted efficiency rating 
plans with which the committee was familiar at that 
time (1953). In order to apply this idea successfully, 
the committee utilized a part of the job analysis tech- 
nique. Since all that was needed was the answer to 
the question, “What does the worker do?” the com- 
mittee confined its work to this phase of the formula. 
On numerous occasions in the past, and for various 
reasons, agency personnel had been asked to write duty 
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ti tements or job descriptions. A review of these 
showed startling discrepancies, ommissions, and inac- 
uracies. Therefore, the committee decided to 
ualyze the jobs themselves, particularly as long as 
composite results were desired. 

Starting at the local office level and by the careful 
selection of individuals who as a group would per- 
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VERMONT UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
WORK REVIEW GUIDE 
ae (Date) 
Pn oe Sees ees Title... = ree Ate pa ape Seen at 


(From) (To) 


1. RECEPTION 

Receives callers in local office and determines pur- 
pose of visit. 

Directs callers to appropriate local office personnel 
or other agencies. 

Pulls USES—511 or UC-B1 cards. 

Answers and routes telephone calls. 

Monitors self-filing of applications or claims. 


2. REPORTS 
Compiles employment service statistical reports. 
Compiles unemployment compensation statistical 
reports. 


3. FILING 
Maintains: 
Application file. 
Claims file. 
ES correspondence file. 
Claims correspondence file. 
Manuals. 
4. CLERICAL 
Types from plain copy. 
Types letters, memos and reports. 
Takes and transcribes dictation. 


5. CLAIMSTAKING 


Local Office: 
(a) Takes all types of local office claims, 
or 
(Oa) meee em ee, See ee claims. 


Itinerant Points: 
(c) Takes all types of claims at itinerant points, 
or 
CBS US eee ee ee ees eeepc ene claims. 
Processing: 
Processes and batches claims. 
Maintains claims tally. 
Benefit Rights Interview: 
Conducts Benefit 
claimants. 
Periodic Reinterviews: 
Conducts and documents periodic reinterviews 
with claimants. 
Factfinding: 
Performs factfinding. 
Makes local office decisions. 
Assists interested parties in filing appeal forms. 
Submits all available information regarding 
fraud to Fraud Unit. 


6. APPLICATION TAKING 
Prepares or completes application card by means of 
personal interview. 
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form all the tasks normally required of anyone in a 
specific classification, the committee, by the inter- 
viewing method, compiled a list of the tasks performed 
for that job. This procedure was followed through- 
out the local office structure, encompassing reception- 
ist, clerk-typist, interviewer, assistant manager, and 
manager. 


Adds new information or brings old information 
up to date. 
Analyzes and evaluates recorded information. 
Assigns occupational titles and codes. 
Furnishes information to applicant. 
7. ORDER TAKING 
Receives and discusses job order information. 
Prepares job orders. 
8. SELECTION AND REFERRAL INTERVIEWING 
Selects qualified applicants from file or by other 
means. 
Interviews applicants seeking work. 
Refers applicants to job openings. 
Verifies referrals and validates orders. 
9. FARM PLACEMENT 
Visits farmers to secure orders for farm workers. 
Solicits and secures orders for farm workers. 
Searches application file for qualified available 
workers. 
Interviews applicants for farm jobs. 
Recruits workers for specialized types of farm work. 
Issues permits for Canadian farm workers. 
Collects and transmits fees for Canadian permits to 
State Farm Bureau. 
Makes inspections of farms employing Canadian 
workers or Vermont Farm Volunteers. 
Attends meetings of farm groups and speaks on 
farm labor conditions as requested. 
10. SPECIAL SERVICES TO VETERANS 
Makes special efforts toward developing job op- 
portunities for veterans. 
Ascertains that qualified veterans are given priority 
in selection and referral. 
Informs veterans of their rights and benefits related 
to employment provided by law. 
Counsels veterans with respect to their special 
problems. 
11. COUNSELING 
Selects applicants to receive counseling. 
Performs reportable employment counseling in ac- 
cordance with prescribed instructions. 
12. TESTING 
Administers General Aptitude Test Battery to 
groups either in or outside local office. 
Administers specific aptitude test batteries or per- 
formance tests either in or outside local office. 
Scores tests using prescribed methods. 
Completes aptitude profile of GATB test. 
Prepares individual test record forms for local office 
use. 
13. EMPLOYER VISITING 
Explains services offered by the Employment Serv- 
ice to employers. 
Explains UC law and Commission rules and regu- 
lations. 
Solicits job orders. 
Discusses labor market conditions. 
Checks on former referrals. 
Maintains employer record file on current’ basis. 


UNDERLINE AND CONSIDER EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING ITEMS 


ATTENDANCE 
COOPERATIVENESS 
DEPENDABILITY 
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At first, it was thought desirable to have a single 
Work Review Guide sheet for each classification, but 
we were immediately faced with a problem typical of 
operations in Vermont. Each employee is expected 
to wear more than one hat. For example, in one of 
our three- or four-man offices, a clerk-typist may act 
as receptionist and as interviewer in the course o! 
every day’s work. In other words, the job variables 
become integral parts of the job and must be accepted 
as conditions of employment. 


Less Work Required 


3y the same token, the employee is entitled to a 
review of all the work he performs. Consequently, if 
this person is rated on the tasks performed and there 
are separate Work Review Guides for receptionist, 
clerk-typist, and interviewer, the manager would have 
to use three separate forms to properly assess the work 
of the one individual. 

By careful selection of the basic tasks performed, 
the committee was able to combine the tasks of recep- 
tionist, clerk-typist, and interviewer on two sides of a 
legal size sheet under 13 functional headings. A sep- 
arate Guide was prepared for local office managers and 
assistant managers, containing supervisory — tasks 
which would not be applicable to other local office 
employees. 

Three factors appear on all Work Review Guides 
attendance, cooperativeness, and dependability. Each 
employee must be rated on these three factors. At- 
tendance is a measurable factor from office personnel 
records. Cooperativeness and dependability have not 
been specifically defined as it is felt that the rater 
should be able to judge best what he considers as sat- 
isfactory cooperation and dependability from an 
employee. 


Other Tasks May Be Added 


The rater may insert on the printed form any other 
job tasks which in his opinion are pertinent to the job 
being considered. Any additional items are consid- 
ered in the overall rating equal with the others. 

The rater follows a definite procedure in preparing 
a rating. 

a. Each task performed during a major part of the 
period since the last rating is underlined. 

b. Each underlined item is considered. 

c. No action is taken for performance that is 
judged to be satisfactory. 

d. One check mark is placed before any item where 
the performance is judged to be unsatisfactory. 

e. Two check marks are placed before any item 
where the performance is judged to be better than 
satisfactory. 

The rater must write a justification for items 
checked as unsatisfactory. Faulty performance of 
specific tasks indicated in this manner will result in 
future training. Written justification is also required 
for items checked as better than satisfactory. Both 
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faulty performance and recognition of conimendal |e 
performance thus become a part of the worker’s e:1- 
ployment history and are considered in cases of pio- 
motion or reduction in force. 

The rater assigns an overall rating of either “Sat s- 
factory” or “Unsatisfactory” to the Work Revi 
Guide. This is based entirely on his judgment of 
whether the overall satisfactory performance out- 
weighs any areas of unsatisfactory performance. Svv- 
eral items may be checked unsatisfactory but if the 
rater feels that training will result in improvement, 
he can still give the overall satisfactory rating. 


Discussed With Employee 


The Work Review Guide must be discussed with 
the employee; at that time, weaknesses in his _per- 
formance can be pointed out. The employee signs 
the form at the conclusion of this interview. The 
Guide is reviewed by the supervisor of the rater, who 
may concur or disagree with the rater’s decision. In 
case of disagreement, the reviewer explains his position 
in writing. The rating must go through channels to 
the chairman of the Commission for final approval. 

The Work Review Guide Plan is controlled by the 
Commission’s personnel officer, who delivers the Guide 
form to the appropriate supervisor 1 month prior to 
the date the completed rating is due. After final ap- 
proval by the Commission chairman, the personnel 
officer makes certification of satisfactory service to 
the State Personnel Board whenever a salary step 
increase is due. 

After a tryout of this plan at the local office level, 
the system was extended to the entire agency and Work 
Review Guides were prepared for all classified posi- 
tions. The Work Review Guide is not the complete 
answer to all the problems concerned with efficiency 
ratings, but it is a different approach to the prob- 
lem and one which makes the task of rating em- 
ployees less onerous for the supervisor. It does not 
solve the problems of achieving complete objectivity 
and honesty; these human problems still defy solution. 


AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


many, Italy, The Netherlands, New Zealand, and Nor- 
way also arrived in the United States during August 
and an equal number of Americans went to these 
countries. 

Another 119 instructors from this country will go 
abroad on one-way teaching assignments that do not 
require a direct exchange, and 31 from other coun- 
tries will visit the United States on the same basis. 

Among those going to the United Kingdom, chiefly 
from public and nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools, are a teacher of the deaf, a teacher of the 
speech handicapped, a teacher of photography, and 
eachers of Spanish, French, and German, who will 
exchange with British teachers in their same teaching 
specializations. 
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One of the 84,000 posters prepared by the Veterans Employment Service for display in buses and street cars throughout the country 
1ew during July The ‘‘Passport to Dignity’’ theme was also used on 130,000 BES posters, on billboards along the Nation’s highways dur- 
ing August, and will also be the subject for the 1960 national essay contest 
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